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Editorial. . . 


Those Arriving 


enon. One phase of its interest is change. Its 

members come and go. If they go too soon and 
therefore come too often the results are not favor- 
able. Generally, a year of service is of relatively 
little value to teacher or college. A good teacher is 
one who is good to begin with or else has abund- 
antly the promise of good. For satisfactory results 
in either case the tenure must be enough for the 
teacher’s qualities to mature into the identity and 
performance of the college. 

They come and they go. This year Peabody has 
been fortunate in its arrivals. The articles in this 
issue of the Journal were written by them. This is 
surely no attempt to introduce them to the edu- 
cational public. That acquaintance is well estab- 
lished. We print the articles because we think they 
are well worth reading. Also, we wish to identify 
these gentlemen still further with Peabody College. 
The Journal hopes their careers at Peabody may be 

long and happily accumulative. 


A COLLEGE FACULTY is an interesting phenom- 


The People and 
Their School System 


WILLARD E. GOSLIN 


Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


HESE ARE troubled and uncertain times in our world, but those of 
a. who have the privilege of citizenship in the United States have 

more solid anchors to tie to than the people of any other nation in 
the world. One of the strongest of these anchors is the great school 
system which has been developed in this country. It is the school system 
of the people, and it is the people and their school system that I want 
to write about. 

In the first place, I would like to give a little background out of which 
we developed public education in America. Second, I would like to 
develop some of the problems which the American people face in con- 
nection with their school system as we move into the 1950’s. Third, I 
would like to identify what I believe to be the only approach to a solu- 
tion of these problems. 

This nation in its development and in its greatness has rested on four 
great cornerstones: One, no people have ever had put together for them 
such a magnificent cluster of institutions and ideals by which to guide 
their development as individuals and as a nation, as was created in this 
country by the early statesmen—forefathers who wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. I refer to 
such ideals and institutions as free speech, trial by jury, freedom of 
religion, free choice in the matter of life work and of enterprise, of 
representative government, and public education. Second, this nation 
could not have become what it is if it had not been developed and sup- 
ported through a magnificent stock of people—people with imagination, 
courage, and virility. The variety of its people has lent to this nation 
much of its color and much of its strength. Third, no people have ever 
had such a storehouse of natural resources on which to draw in order to 
create a standard of living for its individual citizens and stil! have some- 
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thing left over out of which to build and maintain the institutions with 
which you and | are interested in this country. Fourth, this nation has 
been built into what it is through the most extensive use of the process 
of education that any people have thus far made in the history of the 
world. No nation has ever used education to the extent that we have in 
America to develop our first line of resources—our children—into 
citizens of a free society who could carry their share of the load regard- 
less of what the times might bring. It is this fourth cornerstone, the use 
of education as a bedrock idea in the development and the maintenance 
of this nation, that I should like to invite the reader’s consideration. 

I would like to point out that as we developed a program of education 
in America, we did not leave to ourselves the choice as individuals or 
as individual families as to whether or not we would send our children to 
school. As a people we said all children must go to school. We did leave 
ourselves one choice. That choice is whether or not we send our chil- 
dren to the far-flung public school system which has grown in America, 
or whether we send our children to private or parochial schools. We 
stand ready to defend the right of an American citizen to exercise the 
privilege which has developed as a basic policy in the American scene 
whereby a parent has the right to send his child to a private or a paro- 
chial school. However, we are not prepared to stand idly by and see 
that policy used as an excuse for the continued neglect of public educa- 
tion or as a club for direct attacks on the public schools. This article 
is directed primarily to a consideration of the American people and 
their public school system. 

The history books report the American Revolution as a struggle 
through which we gained our independence from the British Empire. 
If we look closely, we also find that they record that a struggle within 
America was going on at about the same time—a struggle through 
which we decided whether or not this was to be a nation arranged for 
classes, or whether this was to be a _ nation—as we came 
to say in America—where every man was a king. The second point of 
of view prevailed, and it was with that decision as a background that we 
began under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson and others, to lay the 
foundation for public education in this country. Public education was 
the institution born to make possible the American dream of every man 
a king. But I would like to point out that in the early discussions about 
the laying of a foundation of public education in this country, Jefferson 
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and others said that as we have created this infant republic, we have 
placed the responsibilities for such institutions and ideals as free 
speech, representative government, freedom of religion, and matters of 
that sort with the individual citizen, man by man, woman by woman, 
across the land. They further reasoned that if the individual citizen is 
to be able to maintain and carry forward the responsibilities of such 
magnificent concepts and ideals and institutions, these citizens down 
through the history of the nation will have to be citizens who are in- 
formed, who are enlightened—in other words, citizens who have been 
educated. It was with the decision that this nation was to be a free na- 
tion for every man, and out of the conviction that if the common man 
was to carry the responsibilities of his institutions and ideals he would 
have to be educated, that we had the foundations for public education 
laid down in this country. 

We wish to point out that it was a radical idea. It had never been 
tried any place on the face of the earth. We have tried free education 
through the high school level for all of the children of all of the people 
for the first time in history. We have not yet perfected a program, but 
the American people have been working on it for two hundred years 
now. When Horace Mann began to pick up the pieces of the educational 
program in the state of Massachusetts and weld them into the first pro- 
gram of public education in any state in America, the cry of socialism 
rang out up and down that state and throughout America. We repeat— 
it was a radical idea—but it was an American one, and one to which we 
have clung and devoted our energies and our talents and pinned our 
hopes down to this very hour. I expect that if we are going to remain 
free, we will have to continue to do so. 

I wish now to turn to my second point, the problems of the school 
system of the American people in the 1950’s. If I understand it right 
at all, there are three clusters of these problems. They grow primarily 
out of the distractions of the American people which have been born in 
twenty years of depression, war, and talk of war. They add up to these 
things: First, the American public school system, by and large across 
the face of this nation, is being starved to death for a want of enough 
money to make it a realistic institution that can stand up and face the 
needs of our times. I believe the deficiency in finance for public schools 
in this country comes more nearly out of the shift in the tax structure 
in this country in the last fifteen years than it comes out of any unwill- 
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ingness on the part of the American people to support their school sys- 
tem. We should remind ourselves that the federal government has 
collected more money in the United States since the first of May 1945, 
than it had collected in the whole history of the United States from the 
adoption of the Constitution up to the first of May 1945. We should 
also be reminded that of every tax dollar collected in America now, 
nearly six out of every seven of them are collected at one level of gov- 
ernment, the federal government. All I am trying to point out is that 
primarily we have drained off the capacity to support our institutions 
down at the local community level where the American families reside 
and send their children to school. The public school system in this 
country is caught squarely in between our sound tradition of local 
support and the fact that we now have our public dollars piled up at 
the level of government that is furtherest removed from where we do 
business in schools in this country. 

Closely related to, but not entirely a part of the matter of deficien- 
cies in finance in public education in this country, come two or three 
other deficiencies: One, we do not have enough classrooms in America 
so that all of America’s children can go to school. We have over fifty 
billion dollars a year for defense; we have nine billion dollars a year 
for liquor; however, we have only a little more than five billion dollars 
a year for all the public and elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States. That is not enough money to buy a classroom or a com- 
petent teacher for many, many American children. There are com- 
munities in this nation where three shifts of little citizens go to school 
in the same classroom each day in order to get to go to school at all. It 
seems next to impossible to pry a few thousand tons of steel out of 
Washington in order that all of our children can have a classroom, and 
yet we take millions of tons of steel to build private automobiles for 
you and me to drive. Our understanding as to where our real future 
strength lies is a mistaken one, and our public morals are faulty to the 
point that we will pass up the support of the education of our children 
in order to get something that we selfishly want in terms of our own 
adult pleasure and privilege. 

Next, I would like to point out that we have been running out of 
school teachers in America for about fifteen years now. This is a free 
economy, a land of free choice as to what you do in life work, a place 
where you pay the going price for services or commodities or you do 
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without them. For my part, I would like to keep this country that way, 
but that says to me that you pay the going price for school teachers or 
you do not get school teachers, and Mr. and Mrs. America have not 
been willing to pay the going price for school teachers for a good many 
years now. I repeat—we are running out of school teachers in this 
country. If you have a little bundle of Heaven around the doorstep any 
place, you had better be sitting up nights wondering who is going to 
teach the first grade when he gets there in five or six years. There is 
no teacher in sight to teach him when he gets to the first grade. Any 
time America makes up its mind, it could fabricate schoolrooms in 
anywhere from six to eighteen months, depending on the latitude, but 
you cannot fabricate a school teacher. A free nation will dedicate 
enough of the best of its youth to the business of teaching school, or 
it will find its institutions weakened to the point of collapse over a long 
period of time. In the main, we do not want our sons and daughters to 
teach school. 

More could be added on this matter of deficiencies, but the point I 
am trying to make in this area is that out of our distraction over depres- 
sion and war, we literally forgot our school system to the point that we 
are now so far behind in the provision of classrooms and teaching 
material, and teachers themselves, that the shortage is a real threat to 
the welfare of this nation. The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that we ran out at the time when we are gaining enrollment at 
the rate of about a million children a year. In 1954 and again in 1955 
we will add a million and a half children each year to our bulging 
enrollment. A million and a half students will require fifty thousand 
additional classrooms. They ought to have fifty thousand of the best 
bright-eyed, red-blooded youth in this country to be their school teach- 
ers. Yes, we have a real job on our hands. 

The second area of problems surrounding the schools of this country 
lies in the fact that in a free nation such as ours, the United States to be 
specific, program and policies in education are hammered out by the 
people and their school teachers in school district after school district 
across the land. In some nations in the world, policies and programs 
would be handed down by the church; in some nations in the world, 
they would be passed along by the central government; but in America, 
as long as we are free, they will get hammered out in community after 
community after community across the nation. We fell behind in that 
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process. We are trying to catch up with it now; and it is in this area of 
education that most of the discussion, the debate, the arguments, and 
the name callings are taking place in this country. It is a tough prob- 
lem. What do we want our schools to be like? That is a question that 
only the American people can answer. It is one that you can’t answer 
and then lay on the shelf. It is a problem that we have to solve this 
year and then work at it again next year and the next and the next, 
because the school is a living, growing institution with its roots in each 
American community. 

The third area of problems facing the American people and their 
school teachers grows out of the fact that this school system of ours is 
in the cross fire of nearly every tough, internal, rugged issue in Ameri- 
can life. May I identify two or three of them? One, the tension that 
grows out of the concern about the relationship of religion to the other 
organized phases of American life is mounting all over this country. 
There is added concern about religious instruction in school with 
demands and counter demands to be heard on many sides. There is 
added concern about whether or not we shall use public funds for the 
support of private and parochial schools. In some communities, mem- 
bership on boards of education is determined along religious lines. 
It is not unheard of that professional appointments are sometimes 
made in the light of religious affiliation. I think this is a problem that 
has been hush-hush entirely too long in the American society. I think 
it is one which in the name of the religious and educational rights and 
privileges of every American citizen, needs to be brought squarely out 
in the open, while all of us try to see if we cannot find the right answer. 
While we are looking for that answer, if we believe in America and 
love it, we will try to see how large an area of common agreement 
we can stand on while we are debating our differences, rather than to 
pair off in different corners and slug it out. As sure as we do the latter, 
we will split this nation wide open for a long long time. This problem 
has great importance in America. We ought to approach it as adult, 
mature citizens who respect our nation and its traditions and who are 
trying to find honest answers to this problem and other problems as 
they come along. This issue in America is being primarily fought out 
in its relationship to the public school system of our country. 

Next, this nation is in the process of trying to hammer out some new 
relationships between citizens of different racial backgrounds, and 
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again, the struggle is taking place almost exclusively in its relationship 
to public education. Churches organized and stratified as they are 
frequently do not face the issue. The telephone company, for example, 
is not interested in the color of the subscriber on the other end of the 
line, but the American school system has to live with the problem in all 
its ramifications. 

Some school systems are caught in the cross fire of the struggles be- 
tween capital and labor. 

Some school systems find themselves torn by party politics. 

These examples are used to point out that one of the problems of 
the American people and their school system is that we get so engaged 
in our rugged, internal battles that we sometimes forget the impact of 
the battles on this basic American institution. Right now, our school 
system is in the center of most of these battles. 

Now, I come to my third main point. Is there an answer to the defi- 
ciencies in finance, buildings, and teachers? Is there an answer to our 
problems having to do with what the program and policies of the Ameri- 
can school system shall be like? Is there an answer to the tough, rugged, 
internal problems of America as they impinge on the school system 
in this country? I think there is. I think the answer is made up of 
these kind of things: One, I have already identified but I want to 
express it again, is that we practice our basic American tradition about 
how we settle problems in this country by standing on a unified front 
in terms of our common commitments and agreements while we debate 
our differences around the edges of our common agreement. That is 
fundamental to the maintenance of the welfare of this nation, its school 
system, and most of its other important institutions and ideas. Second, 
we must keep the channels of communication about public education 
open to all of the people of this country so that all kinds of folks with 
all shades of opinions can have an opportunity to have their opinions 
known in American life. Third, if we take every opportunity that we 
can find, as teachers, as loyal citizens to the public schools of this coun- 
try, and as parents to bring more and more of the American people 
into close, working, participating relationship to the ongoing processes 
of the school system, I believe, as I believe few things, that the Ameri- 
can people will settle the problems their school system has at the point 
at which they understand these problems. 

I would like to observe that in this process, we will have all shades 
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of opinions. There are a very great many sincere, hard-working people 
in America dedicated to the schools who have differences of opinion 
and who have honest questions about what we are doing in education. 
Let us get the broad base of the American people to work with this 
institution, alter it, and change it at the points we think it should be 
altered and changed; but let us make sure that we give to this basic 
American institution what it needs in order that it may be strong enough 
to guard and advance our American concepts and ideals. We should 
give it what it needs in the way of money; what it needs in the way of 
enough of the best of our youth for its teaching staff; what it needs 
in the form of classrooms and equipment, and what it needs in under- 
standing and moral support. Let us as American people see to it that 
we do hammer out the educational program that we want, and which 
best serves the needs of our children. 

The public schools must not be captured by special interests, or the 
privileged, or the organized. The welfare of the schools must be rooted 
in the broad base of the whole of the citizens of this country. Our pub- 
lic schools must be protected by understanding, from the impact of the 
struggles about our internal issues. 

Finally, and I repeat—any time the American people understand 
by virtue of contact and working relationships with their schools, the 
problems and needs of their schools, they will meet them. Bringing 
about these contacts, working relationship, and the resulting under- 
standing is the business of every teacher and every friend of public 
education in this country. 
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Academic Manners 
Of the Americans 


J. ABNER PEDDIWELL, PH.D. 


Professor of Education 
Petaluma State University’ 


S WILL BE apparent to all students of English literature, I owe the 
| the inspiration for this essay, and particularly for its title, to the 

most sprightly and charming foreign critic ever to set foot on our 
shores, Frances Trollope. No other visitor from England or elsewhere 
quite attained the simple elegance and calm assurance of Mrs. Trol- 
lope in her Domestic Manners of the Americans. 

Among the many heated charges leveled by our countrymen against 
the English novelist, none was more unjust than the accusation that she 
had filled her book with studied insults and deliberate sneers at the 
people of the United States. Only those made with patriotic partisan- 
ship could have believed this canard. Mrs. Trollope was incapable of 
being studied or deliberate in her comments on the defects in the Ameri- 
can character. Her insults were spontaneous. Her gaily grave sneers 
at the unpolished natives of North America came from her very assured 
English heart. This spontaneity arose primarily from the fact that she 
was not writing about Americans so much as about Frances Trollope 
surrounded by Americans. 

Any good travel story is autobiographical in this fashion. If it is 
not chiefly a slice of the author’s life, it is just a section of a guide 
book, and about as interesting. In deference to this circumstance, the 
1 The name, degree, academic rank, university, and entire statement of the author are almost 
wholly fictitious and bear practically no hao resemblance to any real person, place cir- 
cumstance, college, or university, living, dormant, or dead. We found this manuscript on 
our desk on the thirteenth of the month in the dark of the moon and after scrutinizing 
it briefly, flipped a two bit piece which we borrowed from Dean Jones to 
determine its proper disposition, saying as we did so, “Heads, we'll throw 
it in the wastepaper basket; tails, we'll send it to Harold Benjamin, Professor of Educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers, to add to his file of something or other iana; 


neither heads nor tails, we'll publish it.” The coin struck the floor, rolled into a crack, 
and stood squarely on edge. When in doubt try one of Jones’ two bit pieces. The Editors. 
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following account is frankly a personal history. It could be called, 
J. Abner Peddiwell’s Forty Years in the Academic Wilderness, Pre- 
judices and Pre-conceptions of a Foreign Visitor to American Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, or—to avoid the doctoral-dissertation style 
of the foregoing—Almae Matri: Here’s Looking at You. 

The first title would be accurate, since I made my initial acquaintance 
with a higher educational institution in this country exactly forty years 
ago last September when I enrolled as a freshman in the University of 
the West. The second title would also be correct. I am a foreigner 
everywhere except in the Ochoco Valley, and I cannot comment upon 
any institution, men, or customs, even in the Valley itself, without 
utilizing my prejudices and preconceptions to the utmost. The third 
title would probably be the most precise of the three, for all the colleges 
and universities which have served me and which I have tried to serve 
are dear to me, and in this story I am merely reporting my necessarily 
fleeting but always friendly observations. 

My citizenship in the Ochoco Valley is of course my first qualification 
for the present task. It is obvious that no native of a country can prop- 
erly write about his travels in it. If I had been born in Boston, New 
York, Chapel Hill, New Orleans, Nashville, Chicago, Scoggin’s City, 
Minneapolis, Palo Alto, Los Angeles, Bell Buckle, Pittsburgh, or in 
one of the environs of these or other similar centers of American aca- 
demic enterprise, I would be automatically restrained from writing 
this travel story since I would have been always at home in all my 
forty years in American colleges and universities. But fortune favored 
me. I was born in the Ochoco Valley and was thus by the magic of 
that land fated to be forever wholly foreign beyond its borders and a 
little foreign even within them. For all of us native Ochocoans, the 
classic dictum of Terence might well be remodeled to read, Ochocoamus 
sum et omnium humani me alienum puto. | suppose old Jim West, the 
first white man to run cattle in the Valley, had something like that in 
mind when he used to say, “You don’t have to be crazy to live in the 
Ochoco, but it helps.” 

Certainly the University of the West and everybody connected with 
that institution looked foreign and unimpressive to my Ochoco-reared 
vision in September, 1911. I was not entirely untraveled. I had ridden 
the length of the Valley, of course, many times. From its beginnings 
just below the snowline on the Hunkpapa Peaks down to where it 
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emptied into the Crooked River, I knew every riffle and turn of the 
Ochoco. I knew the Deschutes and the Umatilla too. I knew the John 
Day and the Snake, the White Salmon and the Rogue. Above all, I 
know the Columbia. 

One who has seen the Columbia River all the way from where she 
drops past glaciers in British Columbia, side-steps Mount Brown, cuts 
through the Rockies at Trail and Castlegar into Idaho, astonishes the 
dry plains of the Inland Empire with her arrogant display of power, 
slashes through the Cascades from Tum-a-Lum to the Dalles, and roars 
into the Pacific at Cape Disappointment is not likely to be physically 
overawed by his first glimpse of a little college housed in four rusty 
buildings on a thirty-acre plot in a sleepy town on the banks of one 
of the more sluggish tributaries to the placid Willamette. 

With eighteen-year-old sensitivity, I was conscious of the newness of 
my city clothes, my low-heeled shoes, my stiff collar, and my collegiate 
status. The amount of Latin, Greek, French, rhetoric, composition, alge- 
bra, geometry, botany, and physics I had acquired in Scoggin’s 
Academy seemed inadequate to the academic task before me. From the 
first, however, I was critical of the distance between the vast pretensions 
of this educational institution and its actual facilities and achievements. 
In its catalog it claimed to be primarily devoted to the formation of 
Christian gentlemen, wise and humane leaders of society, but in prac- 
tice it seemed to be immersed mainly in teaching more Latin, Greek, 
French, rhetoric, composition, mathematics, and science. It was just 
another Scoggin’s Academy with students four years older. It was a 
little mill for grinding out little grains of academic corn. To emphasize 
its denial of its trivial nature it called itself by the grandest name it 
could imagine, University of the West. It was certainly not a university: 
it was merely a small liberal arts college. Neither was it mainly of 
the West. It was rather of a great class of colleges to found in all 
sections of the country which, having never determined their real objec- 
tives, stated some high-sounding ones anyway and derived their pro- 
grams from tradition and their own inertia. 

The University of the West was preoccupied with its history. It was 
one of the most ancient institutions of higher education in the old 
Oregon Territory, and it missed no opportunity, to celebrate that dis- 
tinction. In actual years, of course, its age was not very great, since 
there were men still living who had been in its first classes, but the 
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solemnity with which it marked each decade of its antiquity would have 
been worthy of the University of Paris. 

That it takes more than age to give a college character seemed never 
to occur at West to anyone except William Preston MacFarland. He 
had the temerity to suggest, along with many other heresies, that the 
question of importance concerning the history of any institution, a 
nation, a church, or even a university, was whether a century represented 
one hundred years of significant work or merely one year of futility 
repeated one hundred times. His position as an ordained minister of 
our denomination, as professor of Greek and Hebrew, and as member 
of a great lumber and cattle dynasty made him unassailable to ordinary 
witch hunters. It was only when his Great Sin came to light that Great 
Forces were turned against him. I shall always be proud that I was sus- 
pended as a student at the same time his resignation as a professor was 
demanded. 

This is to anticipate my story, however. There were two dramatic 
and colorful years for me to be a student with William Preston Mac- 
Farland. Perhaps the clearest expression I can give to the meaning his 
instruction had for me is to say that if I were eighteen years old again 
and knew that a particular college had the scantiest equipment, the most 
inadequate library, the poorest average faculty, and the most reac- 
tionary policies of any higher educational institution in the country, I 
would enter the school unhesitatingly, provided William Preston Mac- 
Farland were teaching there. 

MacFarland was handsome yet either unconscious or contemptuous 
of that advantage. He had been a famous athlete, had been elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year, had received his baccalaureate 
summa cum laude and his divinity and graduate degrees with equal 
distinction, but he displayed the same attitude toward these matters as 
toward physical appearance in himself and others. More than any 
other man I have ever known, he was concerned with problems, patient 
with incomplete or wrong answers, respectful of all sincere attempts 
to get solutions, and triumphantly proud of any success in that respect 
which he or anyone else achieved. Scholarship, native endowment, 
libraries, laboratories, energy, money and even chance itself were all 
merely instruments to him. He had no more love for any of them than 
he had for an axe or a branding iron. They were tools. He used them. 
If they did not work, he improved them, repaired them, or discarded 
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them entirely and discovered or made a new and better instrument. 

Almost all the professors at West had to teach one section of the 
compulsory course in Bible. I was assigned to MacFarland and, hav- 
ing noted in the catalog his degree in divinity, I entered the classroom 
prepared for a daily sermon. My awakening came with the destruction 
of the Gadarene swine. 

“Who owned these swine?” inquired the professor suavely. 

“Some of the Gadarene farmers,” offered an earnest boy in the front 
row. 

“Did they get paid for these hogs that were destroyed?” 

“Well - er - I guess not. The Bible doesn’t say so.” 

“Isn’t it always wrong to destroy private property without indemni- 
fication?” 

“Why, ah, but Jesus was casting out devils!” 

“Ah, yes, of course, and getting rid of the devils was more important 
than those hogs?” 

“Yes, sir. It looks that way.” 

“So the Gadarene farmers could whistle for their money?” 

“Well - er -” 

“Their hogs were gone. They were too poor to buy more hogs. The 
money lenders would not give them credit. Their children cried in 
hunger. What could they do?” 

“But we don’t know all that. The Bible doesn’t say - ” 

“Human values take precedence over property values?” 

“Of course, sometimes.” 

“And these Mexicans in revolution now against their land-lords, 
destroying property—are they trying to cast out devils?” 

I sat in the back row and solumnly beamed. I knew that something 
important was happening to me, that I would never again be exactly 
the same person, and that from now on Abner Peddiwell would have 
forever at least a touch of William Preston MacFarland in his thinking 
and feeling. In formal fashion, I studied Bible, Greek, and Hebrew 
with MacFarland and other vague subjects with other more vague pro- 
fessors. In actuality I attacked problems with MacFarland, and the 
real subject of my study was MacFarland in emotional and intellectual 
action. 

Then, near the end of my sophomore year, came the explosion, and 
MacFarland and I were exiled from the University of the West. In 
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later years when we were both professors at the University of Osceola, 
the old gentleman had a standing jest on this event. “The University of 
the West’s greatest distinction was achieved in 1913,” he would say, 
“when it fired me as dean of the faculty and expelled a sophomore 
named Peddiwell.” 

At this point I always assumed an air of faint embarrassment which 
I did not feel and which MacFarland knew I did not feel. We were 
both putting on an act for each other. 

“You were not fired, Uncle Bill,” I would protest. “You were merely 
asked to resign.” 

“Sure, I know,” he would chuckle, “and you were not expelled. You 
were just suspended for a week and told that you could be re-admitted 
if you apologized for your rash utterances. You might have apologized 
and I might have recanted, but we didn’t, and look what happened to 
us!” Whereupon he would laugh uproariously and slap his ham-like 
hand on his desk. 

Perhaps I should add parenthetically that Dr. MacFarland’s Great 
Sin was an avowed adherence to the Bull Moose politics of Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, and that the Great Forces opposing him were the 
uniformly anti-Progressive Republicans on the board of trustees. My 
own sins, leading to severance of relations with West, were relatively 
unimportant and will not be dignified with recital here. I wish merely 
to testify, in the language of the old Army, that they were entirely 
“military offenses, not involving moral turpitude.” 

My next visit to a higher educational institution came seven years 
and five major campaigns later. A veteran of two enlistments in the 
Regular Army, I entered the great Middle-Western University of Os- 
ceola as a junior in September, 1920, resolved to become a scholar 
unhampered by memories of the Mexican Punitive Expendition, Vaux, 
Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, the Army of Occupation in the Rhineland, 
or the University of the West. I was mistaken, of course. It was im- 
possible for the 27-year old man who was still a soldier, who would 
always be a soldier and proud of it, and whose boyhood was as dead 
as Wilhelm’s Reich to ignore the history, large or small, which he had 
taken part in making. He could not cover assigned readings and take 
examinations as a normal undergraduate seeking to learn what he was 
told to learn. He met assignments, listened to lectures, read hungrily, 
and always found himself coming back to two great question marks; 
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war and education, the classic examples of the two chief methods of 
changing men’s ways, the method of force and the method of persuasion. 
History, sociology, economics, literature, psychology, and philosophy— 
they all seemed facets of the crucial problem. How and why did men 
modify their own behavior and that of their fellows? In what manner 
did they end with a soldier and a bayonet in one instance and a teacher 
and a book in another? Were culture and carbines interdependent or 
antithetical? 

Osceola was an important land-grant university at that time, but the 
days of its real greatness were just about to dawn. Poplar Branch 
Handelman did not join its faculty until I was a senior, and he did not 
become president until 1924, yet the raw material with which he was 
to build the greatest state university of its time was already present in 
1920. 

Osceola did not suffer particularly from the years-and-tradition 
obsession so common in the University of the West, but it did show 
signs of just emerging from the Van-Dyke-and-pince-nez-ribbon substi- 
tute for academic quality. By 1920, of course, there were not many 
examples left on the campus of that particular hirsute adornment or the 
broad, black anchor line for the nose-torturing, rimless and bowless 
spectacles, but there were other varieties of “colorful-character” de- 
fenses against the pain of critical scholarship. There was the professor 
who always carried an umbrella, another who cultivated sedulously a 
reputation for mordant sarcasm on all occasions, and several others who 
substituted such varied idiosyncrasies as white vests, walking sticks, 
marxist phraseology, morbid fear of streetcars, and informal conjugal 
relationships for some part of the erudition or teaching skill they felt— 
subconsciously, of course—they lacked. It must be added that their sub- 
consciousnesses were often right. 

It should also be added that I knew then as I know now that one must 
be very cautious in forming judgments concerning campus “characters” 
who work hard to keep up that role. Every campus has faculty mem- 
bers whose idiosyncrasies have been naturally developed and have 
nothing to do with a lack of quality in their research or teaching. Some 
of the Van Dykes, in other words, were worn to keep professioral 
faces warm or to save shaving time for more scholarly pursuits. I my- 
self used to wear my Pendleton riding boots on wet days at Petaluma 
with my usual Oregon-style white hat until the recent advent of Hopa- 
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long Cassidy caused junior members of the elementary-school set to 
shout fraternal Westernisms at me as I walked to the campus. That is 
to say, the important matter is not so much why the whiskers are grown 
as what the professor is hiding behind them. 

Most of the pince-nez-ribbon paraphernalia at Osceola were found 
in departments relatively unaffected by the institution’s land-grant 
status. The professors of plant pathology and animal husbandry looked 
and acted like ambitious, shrewd, scientific farmers and stock raisers, 
which is what they were. The professors of engineering looked and 
acted like successful enginers, the professors of home economics like 
food chemists and dress designers, and the professors of education like 
promoted school superintendents. That is what they were, had been, 
and could be, for the most part, any time they wished. 

But the professors of drama, alas, had rarely been dramatists, and 
the professors of international relations had never worked out any 
international relationships and probably thought they never would. 

Here was where that curiously named genius, Poplar Branch Handel- 
man, and his devoted asociates set about building the great University 
of Osceola. They got everybody, not only from agriculture and engi- 
neering but also from philosophy and literature, to work on determin- 
ing the university’s objectives in terms of the needs and wants of the 
people of Osceola, the United States, and the world. Such was the 
power of this process, moreover, that instead of arriving at “practical” 
ends only, the objectives of the institution became crystal-clear in their 
idealism and sweeping in their vision. The programs and instructional 
methods were modified with astonishing promptness as a result. 

But I am now talking of the University of Osceola in the great period 
of the Handelman administration. I left the university in 1923 with my 
A.B. and A.M. degrees to enter the faculty of Dead Coon Lake College- 
by-the-Woods as assistant professor of philosophy and education. 

To a student of higher education, the very name of the Dead Coon 
Lake institution will betray its peculiar disease. The college was not 
particularly concerned about its antiquity or traditions. It rather prided 
itself, moreover, on having brisk young professors who looked like 
members of the luncheon clubs, the American Legion, and the Chamber 
of Commerce, and often were. If the school had just been Dead Coon 
Lake College or Lac Qui Parle County Community College or the Joseph 
C. Doakes College, it might have been studying its region and people, 
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it might have sent its professors and students into the homes and market 
places, the schools and churches, the mines and ball fields, and all the 
other areas where men, women, and children were working, playing, 
living, and dying, and it might have built programs of instruction, 
research, and service around and upon those experiences and findings. 

But it was not plain Dead Coon Lake College, or-—what would have 
been grandly unique—just Dead Coon College. It was Dead Coon Lake 
College-by-the-Woods, and its fate was sealed in its name. It was an 
ivy-and-columns institution of the firmest persuasion. It had a chapel 
with windows said to be even more perfect Magdalens than the ones 
at Magdalen itself. Its library was the finest piece of American-Gothic- 
collegiate architecture of the 1900-1912 period that could be found west 
of Durham and north of Chicago. 

Not only, as is common throughout the country, were the president 
and the trustees of Dead Coon Lake smitten by the ivy-and-columns 
aberration, but also the faculty, the students, the alumni, and even the 
townspeople. Everyone studied models of future buildings and argued 
about details of landscaping. Filling station operators, asked for direc- 
tions to the college, gave the sordid details of four-blocks east and one- 
block north—you can’t miss it—with bored speed and then added, 
“It’s the most beautiful campus in the Mississippi Valley—some say 
in the whole country—don’t miss the Greek theater.” 

The College’s program was like its columns. Set in the middle of a 
corn-field, in the heart of a great agricultural, mining, lumbering, and 
industrial empire, it dreamed of monastic corridors and played with 
academic marbles which it variously called honors courses, tutorials, 
great-issue seminars, and freedom of teaching. 

Many of my colleagues, treating me in friendly fashion, displayed 
their ivy-and-columns predilection in their most casual conversation. 
Of the two subjects I taught, philosophy and education, they commonly 
spoke of the former with great respect. Metaphysics, esthetics, ethics, 
and logic seemed to them to have marble columns and graceful vines 
all over them. Of education, they spoke briefly and slightingly, if at 
all. Here was something that reached right into the rural school houses 
where I supervised practice teachers, rural school houses with stables 
on the side and out-houses in the back. It went into county school 
board meetings in boxlike courthouses, meetings which I attended as a 
rural school supervisor. Most of my fellow professors at Dead Coon 
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Lake liked me, I think, as I certainly liked them. It was because of that 
liking that they preferred not to regard me in my education guise, so 
lacking in cultivated facade. They wanted rather to see me as one who 
could dress in such niceties as the categorical imperative and William 
of Occam’s Razor. 

I went back to Osceola in 1925 to work for a doctorate. In January 
of the following year, the institution at Dead Coon Lake achieved a final 
step away from its cornfields and that horribly named little body of 
water beside the village. By petition of the trustees and a special act of 
the legislature amending the articles of incorporation, it became Lake- 
College-by-the-Woods. Today it is developing a new “house” system 
of general education with wardens and proctors, which will probably 
make it academically more columnesque than anything west of Cam- 
bridge, south of Montreal, and north of Platte. Former students and 
teachers of the college, including me, furthermore, are contributing 
generously towards the erection of a Campanile that will out-tower any- 
thing east of Berkeley. 

Hardly anyone nowadays ever thinks of the old Dead Coon that used 
to be in the college’s name. If they did, they would say that neither of 
these words fits the modern institution, and they would be half right. 
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Credo in Action 


WILLIAM VAN TIL 


Head of Curriculum and Teaching 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


FTER ALMOST twenty years as a professional educator, these things I 
do believe: 
that the over-all purpose of American education is to develop the 
understanding and practise of democracy as a way of life 


that the salient characteristic of democracy as a way of life is faith 
in the method of intelligence 


that the best learning experiences are those which begin with the 
needs of the learner, illuminate the social realities of his time, 
and contrast competing ways of living 


that teacher-pupil planning is desirable and feasible 


that controversial issues are the life blood of general education 
learning experiences 


that indoctrination of set answers to controversial issues, such as 
indoctrination for laissez-faire or for socialism, indoctrination for 
isolation or for world government, is an abuse of the method of 
intelligence and thus undemocratic 


that by thinking through, using facts, and applying values, students 
can reach conclusions for themselves; they need not and must not 
be innocuous neutrals on human issues 


that, if men are to act, young men and women must learn to act. 
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How can one best convey a credo? Faith in high-order abstractions 
often betrays us when we would communicate. Therefore, this case 
study illustrating the credo is ventured. Sometimes specifics can make 
theory real. 

So there follows a report of the last high school class this writer 
taught at the Ohio State University School. Many imperfections are 
obvious to him. Yet the class experience is an attempt at the credo in 
action. 

The reader now turns to a class facing some issues in a time perhaps 
not too different from our own. 


ove ee eee eee ee eee 


As they planned their core curriculum experiences, it was obvious 
that here was a crop of high school seniors who knew what they wanted. 
Perhaps a study of psychology should be a part of the nine hours weekly 
of class meetings? No, they decided. Vocations, then? No. Public 
opinion and propaganda? No. Perhaps a study of fascism, com- 
munism, and capitalism (a best-seller with senior classes of the late 
nineteen-thirties) ? As a proposal for the senior class of 1942-1943, it 
left them cold. Perhaps sex, morality, and personal relationships? 
Definitely no, said the seniors. 

What then did they choose for study during core periods before most 
of them went to fight their war in this world they never made? The war 
background. Military service, war industry, and civilian defense. The 
home front during the war. American economic life and proposed 
international organization after the war. Unlike the legendary major 
reprimanded by his spouse for his grousing at the absence of roast beef 
from the family dinner table, the seniors knew there was a war going on. 

This is a report on one phase of their experiencing: their investiga- 
tion of American economic life and proposed international organiza- 
tion after the war. Elsewhere we have described some other emphases 
in their senior program such as pre-flight, technical mathematics, mili- 
tary orientation and counseling, and community participation. 
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Through seventh, eighth, and ninth grades the social education of 
these students had been centered in a core class which occupied one- 
third to one-half of their school day. In the upper grades the students 
worked in cores and areas, including the social studies. In the eleventh 
grade, their social studies work had centered upon a broad historical 
approach to the American scene. At the beginning of the twelfth grade 
work the students and responsible teachers decided to blend the core 
and social studies periods. Representative of earlier units in this senior 
core curriculum program were studies of the home front, marked by a 
unit on nutrition taught by the home economics teacher and a unit on 
inflation taught by the mathematics-science teacher; community parti- 
cipation including several days of turnip harvesting in the fields; 
studies of the background of the war including reports on pressure 
politics, the social structures of foreign nations, etc. Though the core 
program occupied nine periods weekly, actual meeting time on post- 
war problems for the whole group averaged four hour periods weekly 
since emergency needs invaded the core block of time. One hour was 
used for class business under the leadership of the class president, two 
hours for specialized pre-occupational training in fields such as social 
work, nurses aide, business education, restaurant problems, radio, 
etcetera, under the direction of specialists, and two hours for military 
orientation for the boys while the girls worked in a seminar group. 
The reader might therefore bear in mind that the program here de- 
scribed did not require the block of time characteristic of core organiza- 
tion. It might have been carried out in the single hour period which 
characterizes the usual high school organization. 

It is sensible to begin one’s thinking by defining terms and problems, 
as philosophers like to point out. So on opening their quarter of study 
on post-war problems, the 29 class members called in a professor of 
economics, a professor of poltical science, and Elmer Davis for help. 
The former two, Drs. Robert Patton and E. Allen Helms, were univer- 
sity campus men and generously came to us for discussions. Since Mr. 
Davis was obviously being harried by Congress and his Office of War 
Information responsibilities four hundred miles from us, the group 
imported his voice to the classroom via the recording, Then Came War: 
1939. In work periods the students selected and read pamphlets appro- 
priate to their informational background and academic ability. Repre- 
sentative of the more suitable materials were Public Affairs pamphlets, 
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Foreign Policy Headline Books and pamphlets of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of the Peace. 

Based upon such sources, as well as the individual’s own ideas, a 
list of post-war problems which he thought important, was compiled by 
each student. A student committee took each list and blended them 
into a mimeographed master list of ninety-one problems, which ac- 
credited in parentheses the student, speaker, or writer who suggested 
the particular problem. Typical problems were: 


To determine whether a planned economy or a laissez-faire system can 
maintain a balance at the point of full employment. 


To help returning soldiers get readjusted and located in the colleges and 
higher schools of education which they left. 


To shoulder the main part of the burden of feeding Europe besides feeding 
our own country. 


To abolish racial discrimination against Negroes and other minorities in 
the United States. 


To control population movements to already over-crowded areas to prevent 
poverty. 

To make aggressive policies too dangerous to be pursued. 

To place forces of occupation in the freed nations of Europe after the war 
and to put a stop to the inevitable epidemic of uprisings. 

To form a union of all countries and nations after the war which would 
eventually accomplish a sound world-wide collective security. 

To overcome the nationalism that has developed during the war. 


To determine the status of countries now under imperialistic rule as a re- 
sult of the nineteenth century. 


To re-educate the people of totalitarian nations to a democratic point of 
view. 

Thinking about social problems without having recourse to values 
or goals is as impossible as is lifting one’s self by the proverbial boot- 
straps—notwithstanding the pious tributes to “complete neutrality” 
paid by those quixotic members of the education fraternity who prize 
respectability above common sense. Consequently, having stated their 
problems, these young people in a democratic society engaged in a war 
for survival, asked themselves, “What am I fighting for and what am | 
fighting against?” They read statements on war aims typified by ex- 
pressions from Lin Yutang, Jan Masaryk, Sumner Welles, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Office of War Information. All heard re- 
corded talks by Clark Eichelberger and Elmer Rice and listened 
through three dramatized recordings distributed free of charge by the 
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Educational Radio Service of the U. S. Office of Education; Norman 
Corwin’s widely heard Bill of Rights program, We Hold These Truths, 
the little known masterpiece produced by the Office for Emergency 
Management, Way of Life, and the capable To the Young program of 
the This is War series. 


Still, when they wrote essays and plays and statements or drew 
sketches on what they stood for and against, they wrote and drew from 
their hearts, not from authorities, Alex, an Austrian refugee, wrote, 

I am fighting against these persons: Karl Pecina, an Austrian illegal nazi, 
my teacher; . . . Paul Popp, fifth columnist, my classmate; . . . Hermann 
Schmidt, my German teacher, Hitler youth leader, sadist; Otto Kellerman, 
before the Anschluss a fifth rate dealer in furs, afterwards Vienna’s first Uni- 
form agent... 

I am fighting against intolerance, the law that might is right, isolationism, 
prejudice, cruelty and indifference, war . . . 


Kimball had a character in a radio script say, 

I ain’t one of these guys that goes around shouting two-bit words about— 
what is it? Heritage, equality? I know that old man Hitler is out to make 
things tough for us. But see, I’m one of these guys that likes his three squares 
a day. I like to go to the show on Thursdays off, with Pearl, me wife, and | 
like to send me kids to a Catholic school if I want. No, a guy can’t measure 
freedom in phrases and words. He’s got to be there to find out those things 
and us, the little guys, we like this freedom, see? Sure we've had some tough 
breaks in the last few years, but we like it here and by Mulligan’s beard we'll 
fight like Billy Conn to save it... . 

Phil wrote, 

1. Nationalistic as this may sound, my first purpose in fighting is simply 
to keep the Japs, Germans, and Italians from invading our country. Any other 
and more humanitarian motives must come second to this. 

2. For a more equitable distribution of the world’s wealth. The spectacle of 
300,000,000 inhabitants of India living at a starvation level while a chosen few 
in countries with great natural resources live in what is (comparatively) 
luxury, is, to say the least, not very hopeful. Under this would also come 
domestic problems of a similar nature. To sacrifice thousands of lives, per- 
haps millions, and billions of dollars to preserve conditions such as shown in 


the movie we saw, The City, is absurd. This would mean actual economic 
security. ... 


To epitomize what he was against, Griffith introduced a series of voices 
in radio play scenes. 
School teacher: What is the duty of all good Germans? 
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Pupil: The duty of all Germans is to obey the Fuehrer in what he asks; 


never to question at any time his commands, and to be ready to die for Hitler 
if he asks it. 


School teacher: Who betrayed us in the last war? 


Pupil: The Jews betrayed us in the last war and therefore they are to be 
extinguished . . . 


* * * 


A Governor: So I say that the Negro is little better than an animal, a badly 
diseased animal who must be kept separate from us pure whites, and must be 
kept in his proper place, that of subservience to the pure white race. So I pledge 
myself always to fight against any interference with these rights which are only 
the fit inheritance of the white race. 


* * * 
Member of House of Commons: Do the four freedoms apply to India, sir? 
Prime Minister: No, sir. 
As Barbara saw it, 


I want the right to believe and to act upon whatever belief I hold. In my 
case the belief is in Christianity and God. I must be able to attend church, to 
worship and to work to make the Christian principles part of my living. 


I want economic freedom or security—not only for myself but for all people. 
If all people do not have this then I lose part of my security and contentment . . . 

The things I am fighting against are those forces which deprive people of 
the right, most of all, to think. Those leaders which try to dominate the minds 
and spirits of men as well as their actions and standards of living are the 
most dangerous things in the world. 

Goals and values are basic. But unless they are implemented by 
technical understanding and accomplishment, they may be useless 
verbiage. So each class member read, and listened to fellow students 
and the teacher as we looked at possible roads into the future which 
might be taken by the American economy. To chart the possible courses, 
students arched semi-circles on large sheets of drawing paper. Indivi- 
dually they recorded what they found as to the course that lay farthest 
left in their diagram, namely socialism, the course that lay farthest 
right, completely unregulated laissez-faire, and the two middle courses 
which many economists believed were destined to struggle for domi- 
nance in the immediate post-war period. These two approaches were 
1) planning by government for a full employment program through 
governmental and private sponsorship of employment opportunities 
(typified by the National Resources Planning Board) and 2) leadership 
by business for jobs and profits through revivified lightly regulated 
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private enterprise (typified by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment). 

The right and the left found themselves in disagreement when each 
student tried to described the domestic economic system which seemed 
best as implementation of the individual’s values. Space is not avail- 
able for description of details of the students’ proposed economic struc- 
tures, so the following are excerpts representing generalized points 
of view. Henry, well to the right, saw it this way after study: 

I am a believer in very little government control of business. I am strongly 
in favor of what Fulton Lewis, Jr., calls “the fifth freedom,” that is the freedom 
of private enterprise. And it is one of the definite things | am fighting for in 
this war. To me it means that I, or any one else in this country, can go out and 
start a business by myself and be able to run it the way I see fit and go as far 
as I wish. . . . If the government begins controlling business, then it seems to 
me we would be destroying one of the main things that has made America the 
most wonderful and democratic country in the world, and certainly the thing 
that has made us the great industrial nation that we are, and that is the capital- 
istic system. 


Tee, a moderate conservative, wrote, 

Before I look at the kind of domestic economy I want, let’s see what it is I 
want any system to do, or what my purpose is for the system. Every man should 
have a certain amount of security and I am looking towards organized business 
to do it.... 

I want business to organize itself so that whatever it decides will be its de- 
cision and not the government's. As I see it, it comes down to the fact that we 
have either the government handing down the rules and methods of operating 
a business or a group of individuals make their plans in the framework set 
down by the government. The federal government will set the wages, hours, 
and working conditions and it will be up to the businessmen to meet the require- 
ments. ... 

You may ask why with the other three types of a society I took what I did. 
The extreme conservative with “the survival of the fittest” as a motto does not 
take into account the fact that there must be some planning because too many 
people will not be “the fittest.” Because I want the most amount of people 
to have a certain amount of security, | am forced to throw out this point of 
view. Plannning for welfare puts the planning into the government’s hands. 
I think the business men can take the faults they have made and come out with 
a constructive way of running a society... . 


Aubrey, a middle-of-the-roader, advocated, 

Let private enterprise sink its teeth into the ranks of the unemployed first, 
building airplanes, plastics, Bendix washers, and television, bringing in all the 
new-fangled gadgets. I think there will be enough new items on the market 
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along with the old to employ the majority of men coming back from the war. 
. . . The unemployed that are left over can be employed by the government. 

I think perhaps business should work out for itself, with the government 
giving a helping hand to see that private enterprise isn’t working for private 
enterprise, but rather it works for the people. The government should guide 
and help business as much as possible so that we can attain the goals we are 
striving to meet. The government can “prime the pump”, so to speak, and help 


in any way it can. It should also step in any time if it sees fit to do so. For in- 
stance, in 1929.... 


Phil, persuaded of the validity of the planning viewpoint, wrote, 

It seems to me that the logical choice is that of planning for welfare. This 
comes closest to satisfying my goals for the results which an economic system 
should produce, these being: first, economic security for all, that is, certain 
minimums of nutrition, health, and living standards below which no human 
should be allowed to sink. Secondly, an opportunity for advancement and 
freedom for an individual to rise as high in society as his abilities and ambition 
will permit him. The laissez-faire viewpoint while allowing for (or really 
emphasizing) the latter goal, has the obvious disadvantage of making possible 
exploitation of those who haven’t sufficient ability to better themselves. Social- 
ism stresses the first goal, but I don’t think it sufficiently allows for the indivi- 
dual enterprise drive which, good or bad, does exist. Organized business might 
be a slightly better solution, but after the fiasco of the thirties I don’t believe 
they can. 


Pete adopted the same general pattern as a temporary expedient, but 
expressed himself vehemently. In his closing sentence he jabbed against 
the instructor’s recurrent advice, “More light and less heat. Let’s be 
analytical about this.” 

Their (certain industrialists) chief argument is that a slight deviation from 
the grand old American way of self-manufacture and waiting and hoping, no 
matter what the benefits accrued by the people, leads straight to fascism and the 
black pits of a Hitlerian devil! That by instituting a modicum of official control 
the government is ruthlessly stamping out the priceless American birthright of 
initiative and private enterprise, regardless of the circumstances under which 
the regulation is administered! This is not a thing to be faced calmly. This is 
the greatest subversive element in this country today. These are the men who 
destroy us—and who would milk America dry for their own selfish and really 
fascistic ends; who would destroy learning and culture in America because of 
the realization that these are the elements which must some day destroy them. 
. . . They must be fought with everything we have. And if emotion is an 
effective weapon it must be used. Now I am sick and tired of the “analytical 
approach” and say we have done with it! 

Off to the left, Mary wrote, 


Government ownership does not mean that a man’s initiative is destroyed; 
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on the contrary a man would possess more knowing that there is no private man 
to stop him and like any other man he can obtain a good job, and his children 
can obtain a good education. The people would be working for the state, but 
who receives the houses, clothes, food, education and jobs if not the people? 
In other words we would be working for ourselves. 

It is characteristic of the climate of opinion in which we live that the 
senior class of 1943 became as absorbed in competing forms of inter- 
nation organization as senior classes of the fermenting thirties had been 
absorbed in competing forms of economy proposed for America. After 
an overview conducted through teacher-led discussion which centered 
on a semi-circular chart of possible courses of action developed on the 
blackboard, the class divided into groups to study isolation, the “good- 
will policy”, Union Now, a revised League of Nations, the United Na- 
tions, and world organization. Each student chose the group nearest to 
his present convictions, met to read and to talk together, then reported 
with his group. The largest groups were, respectively, world organiza- 
tion, United Nations, and isolation. 


The report of the isolationist group was characteristic of the group 
procedure in the panels which began with isolation and concluded with 
world organization. The chairman was a lad who had stirred a tornado 
of protest during our discussion of domestic economies when he had 
icily inquired, “why should I give up my steaks to feed some Chinks?” 
His group mobilized their arguments skillfully, though some students 
admittedly strayed from the fold of the converted as they read on. They 
argued: 1) we produce and sell American; only a fraction goes abroad 
in peace time, 2) our foreign trade isn’t worth a third war, 3) there is 
plenty of social reconstruction to take care of among our American 
underprivileged without looking abroad, 4) war is expensive and, with 
armaments, avoidable for us, 5) the oceans are still good, 6) the 
United States could achieve self-sufficiency particularly with our pres- 
ent growth of technology in war-time, 7) Europe’s quarrels and 
minority problems are incurable, 8) our historic policy of no entangling 
alliances, 9) we want to maintain national sovereignty. 


The audience seethed restlessly but held its peace. After his sum- 
mary, the chairman, who also had a sense of humor, announced, “Open 
season.” Through a barrage of questions the audience inquired 
whether the panel had heard of 1) the airplane, 2) interdependence, 
3) the costliness of a third war as contrasted with the cost of interna- 
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tional peace machinery, 4) war aims, 5) decent idealism, 6) democracy 
and Christianity, 7) the two-time failure of isolation, 8) the super- 
ficiality of the traditional policy argument, 9) our need for British 
naval cooperation. It was a high school version of the historic pre- 
Pearl Harbor debates in Congress. It was a forecast of the shape of 
things to come when America resumed the debate at mid century and 
Truman, Taft, Acheson, MacArthur and others spoke their convictions. 

So the sessions went, in a two weeks which were marked by life and 
by honest efforts to think through possible courses for international 
relations and foreign policy. Advocates of the “good-will policy” 
quoted liberally from Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson’s Problems of 
a Lasting Peace, and tried to respond to questions on whether the ap- 
proach dealt deeply enough with fundamental economic causes of war. 
Followers of Clarence Streit who read his Union Now books and the 
Fortune supplement, Relations with Britain, had to meet questions on 
Anglo-Saxon imperialism and on what Orientals and Russians might 
think of such a combination as Streit advocates. Exponents of a new 
League of Nations, who used pamphlets of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of the Peace, were asked to show concretely how the pro- 
posed new league would have more vigor and command greater coopera- 
tion than the old. Those who saw promise in the continuation of the 
United Nations into peace time confined their discussion too largely to 
past accomplishments and present military needs for further integra- 
tion. As in society at large at that particular moment in history, advo- 
cates of United Nations collaboration were unclear as to whether they 
were advocating an alliance, a league, or the nucleus of a world organi: 
zation. Representing a comprehensive internationalism were those who 
called for a World State. Vexed by accusations of “fuzzy idealism” and 
encouraged by Eli Culbertson’s specificity in his Readers’ Digest article 
and later pamphlet, several enthusiastic internationalists drew up blue- 
prints for the World State which even tried to determine the number of 
representatives from each nation, unit, or region. 

It is all too easy to look down one’s long scholarly nose upon these 
young people in their jousts with ideas. It is true that the atmosphere 
was not as learned as that in which the good doctors of political science 
convene. It is easy to say that topics with which they grappled were too 
difficult for them. Yet the stubborn, scary fact remains that, in a 
democracy, decisions on such issues must be made by the common man, 
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not by the good doctors alone. Difficult or not, post-war problems must 
be faced and studied and the ordinary person must render his judg- 
ments. He would be much better equipped if he had even the brief op- 
portunity that these students had to carry his share of the burden of 
social thinking which is a prerequisite to making a world which, as 
Henry Adams said, “sensitive and timid natures could regard without 


a shudder”. 


Brief excerpts may convey a few of the students’ ideas after the 
series of discussions. Kalman wrote, 

In order to plant the seed of democracy in the fascistic countries, we must 
allow them to have some sort of say-so in what is to be done with them after 
the war. In this way we can introduce them to democracy through practise 
instead of force. ... 


Stella, a Hawaiian girl of Chinese ancestry, wrote, 

Somehow I can’t visualize Russia and China, or any other country for that 
matter, on the side lines watching the United States and Britain dictate what 
others should do and thereby running the whole circus. The one point which is 
brought out in that system—educate the world to our way—doesn’t seem to 
conform to the ideas expressed in the Atlantic Charter, that people have the 
right to choose the form of government they wish to live under. . . . 

Marjorie said, 

My idea of the most workable international organization would be, in nature, 
a league. I think it is too soon to think of asking all nations to completely 
abandon nationalistic tendencies by forming a world state. I not only think this 
is premature, but I also think it is not completely advisable. The world is so 
large that a system of total government would be so difficult to manage in all 
its details that I think it would have to be sub-divided into regions in which 
self-government could be established. . . . 


Barbara wrote, 
To the people . . . who say that we cannot just suddenly form an organiza- 

tion of the whole world I would point out that if 13 colonies could do it in 1776, 

then there is at least a basis for hoping that 70 countries could do it now when 

advances in transportation and communication have brought nations closer 

together than the colonies were. . . . 

Tessa wrote, 

I believe . . . the principal issue in post war planning is whether another 
attempt shall be made to center force in national states or non-universal units, 
or whether it shall become the monopoly of a world organization. . . . 

Julian wrote, 


This war is really only a result of the settlement after the last war, when 
what might have been a successful plan was defeated at the start by pet pre- 
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judices, jealousies, lust for revenge, and negligence. Public opinion stepped in 


to form a peace which in content was worse than many of the 19th century 
treaties. ... 


Walt wrote, 


I wonder if today we are trying to be “escapist” and making ourselves 
believe that there will never be any future wars. Maybe it is true that we are 
living in a more civilized world than a thousand or five hundred or even a 


hundred years ago; but in the standard of wars it seems to bog down quite a 


But there was an unexpected outcome of the animated discussion, 
the independent statements of positions. The group found itself stress- 
ing differences, spending energies on matters over which it disagreed. 
Through infrequency of mention, the group unconsciously minimized 
the fundamentals on which it was in agreement, for instance, the im- 
portance of fostering the democratic way of life, opposition to racism 
and imperialism, human welfare centered values, the importance of a 
lasting peace. This encouraged the individualist who enjoyed the in- 
tellectual exploitation of differences. It did not allow sufficient oppor- 
tunity for students within the class to learn to reconcile points of view, 
to learn to advance common concerns. How could we pull our thinking 
together; how could we reach group conclusions based on the inevitable 
process of give-and-take that characterizes social change? 

We decided to take the last four weeks of our ten to meet in small 
groups, hammer out conclusions, and present them to the class as a 
whole. The effort would be to find common ground to stand upon; 
should there be some areas of irreconcilable difference, individuals 
were to be free to render minority reports. This latter, we agreed, was 
to be a last resort, after an individual had made his case and his con- 
cessions and could compromise no further without doing violence to 
basic convictions. As one of the students put it, if we couldn’t get to- 
gether with our common backgrounds of school and community experi- 
ence, what hope could there be that peoples of many nations would 
achieve common understanding? 

So had you visited the Ohio State University School in the spring 
of 1943 during a two week span, you would have found a group on 
Europe which pored over linguistic, economic, and political maps of 
Europe which were stretched across tables in the new social studies 
center. Under the chairmanship of the Austrian refugee, the seniors 
labored over the age-old questions of European boundaries, and over 
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questions of economic integration of a nationally fragmented continent. 
Seated on the sofas and sprawled on the floor of the home economics 
living room, a group on Asia talked out recommendations, conscious 
that racial issues and rising nationalisms were central to thought about 
the Orient. Stella, who left Hawaii after the murderous day at Pearl 
Harbor, served as group chairman; she had never ceased to marvel 
that it was in the continental United States that she had encountered 
racist thought and had to combat racist theory, topics seldom met in the 
racial melting pot of her Islands. Making recommendations for Ameri- 
can domestic policy attracted both the left and the right; more than 
any other students these sweated over their self-imposed assignment to 
come together on reasonable agreements; their able chairman was Tessa, 
daughter of an American Legion leader active in Americanism programs. 
In the classroom for social studies and core, a fourth committee met to 
make their recommendations on international organization. On the 
days when the boys met for military orientation, the seminar laid aside 
books and toiled further on thinking together for committee recommen- 
dations. 

The groups were free to call on further sources of information. The 
group on Asia, for instance, listened to a recorded discussion by spe- 
cialists who dealt with what should be done with Japan. When Ambas- 
sador Grew lectured in the city, students from this group and particu- 
larly from the committee dealing with international organization were 
in his audience. But mostly the students talked out their ideas and 
reached consensus on statements of position which they set down. 

By now many students had a respectable background for the attempt 
at recommendations. The lad most able to handle scholarly written 
materials had read by the close of the ten week project: 

Chase, Stuart. The Road We are Travelling. New York, The Twentieth Cen- 

tury Fund. Pages 1-106. Total Book. 

Chase, Stuart. Goals for America. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 

1942. Pages 1-134, Total Book. 
Streit, Clarence. Union Now. New York, The MacMillan Company, 1938. 
Pages 1-248. Total Book. 
Hoover, Herbert and Gibson, Hugh. The Problems of a Lasting Peace. New 
York, Doubleday Doran and Company, 1942. Pages 1-288. Total Book. 
Davis, Elmer, Editor, OWI. Toward New Horizons. Washington, D. C., Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. Pages 1-15. 

Buell, Raymond Leslie. Relations with Britain, Fortune. May, 1942. Pages 
1-12 (reprint). 
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Hansen, Alvin H. and Greer, Guy. Toward Full Use of Our Natural Re- 
sources, Fortune, November, 1942. Pages 1-10 (reprint). 

Locke, Alain, Editor. “Color: Unfinished Business of Democracy”, Survey 
Graphic, November, 1942. Pages 1-110. 

Dean, Vera M. The Struggle for World Order. New York, The Foreign 
Policy Association, 1941. Pages 1-94. 

Johnston, Eric. The Road to Realism. Washington, D. C., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1943. Pages 1-10. 


Chase, Stuart, Editor. “From War to Work”. Survey Graphic, April, 1943, 
Pages 1-83. 


Shirer, William L. Berlin Diary. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1940. 
Pages 1-605. 

Hargrove, Marion, See Here Private Hargrove. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1941. Pages 1-211. 


It is interesting to contrast this student’s emphasis on the printed 
page with the “bibliography” of another student who primarily used 
other techniques of learning. Included were mentions of OWI pamph- 
lets, a Foreign Policy Headline Book, and miscellaneous magazine 
articles, but dominant were “discussions with my parents and friends”’, 
“weekly reading in United States Weekly”, “daily reading in a New 
York City daily newspaper”, “radio program “The Man Behind the 
Gun’ (every Sunday night)”, “radio program ‘Report to the Nation’ 
(weekly )”, and “an interview with a college dean.” 

One of the myths of modern education is the claim that laboratory 
school students are uniformly brilliant. From this stems the rationali- 
zation that the laboratory school experience is inapplicable to “normal” 
classes. Actually the ability span is often wider in the laboratory school. 
This wide ability span was characteristic of the group described. The 
academically weakest student in the class recorded as bibliography the 
following: 


Movies 

The City 

Edge of Darkness 

Hitler’s Children 

Pamphlets 

Dean, Vera M. The Struggle for World Order. Foreign Policy Association, 
1941. pp. 15, 38, 40, 58. 

Stewart, Maxwell. After the War. pp. 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 20. 

Culbertson, Ely, “A System to Win the War,” Readers Digest, April, 1943, 
8 pages. 

Johnston, Eric, The Road to Realism. Pages 12. 
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Kirk, Grayson and Sharp, Walter, Uniting Today for Tomorrow, Foreign 

Policy Association, New York, 1942, pp. 1-76. 

“The Logic of the Air”, Fortune, April, 1943, pp. 76-80, 188, 190, 192, 194 

196. 
A student, representative of the middle group in the class, had read, 
in addition to Kirk and Sharp, Dean, Culbertson, Johnston, and Chase 
(two), mentioned above, the following: 
Shotwell, James. Commission to Study the Organization of the Peace, Sec- 
ond report, The Transitional Period, February, 1942. 

Office of War Information. The Thousand Million, 1943. 

Bonnet, Henri. The United Nations on the Way. World Citizens Association, 
1942. 

After sufficient time for the meeting of minds, back to the class as a 
whole came the committees on Asia, Europe, American domestic econ- 
omy, and international organizations. Their recommendations they 
had mimeographed, including occasional minority reports on specific 
items. In class meetings they read their recommendations, clarified 
their meanings rather than defended their conclusions, occasionally 
accepted modifications of phrasing suggested by the class, and offered 
up their recommendations on the altar of the democratic vote. The re- 
sults represented the best thinking which this group of high school 
seniors could do before the boys joined the armed services and the 
girls dispersed to summer jobs. Their recommendations were sent to 
Congressmen and a few others as the tentative conclusions of one of the 
numerous groups in America which had gathered to think together on 
the post-war world. (“Should we send it to Congressmen? After all 
we’re just kids, not even voters.” “That’s right, but if we’re old enough 
to fight, we’re old enough to try to think.”) 

On Asia, the class accepted the following recommendations. In the 
light of “Asia policies” of the post-war years the judgment of these 
sixteen to eighteen year olds in 1943 may be of some interest. 

1. Manchuria should be given to China, and Japan eventually given “free 
access” to raw materials. 

2. Make our educational facilities available for Chinese, Japanese, and 
Indians, and let the Americans who want to go over go over. 

3. Japan should be policed for five to ten years or as long as necessary. 

4. England should give back Hong Kong. 

5. Give India to Indians, everything but military power (until after the war.) 

6. Disarm China, Japan, and India and have an International Police Force. 

7. China should be helped technically, but not politically. 
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8. Equal priority on seeds and farm machinery. 


9. Remove all Japanese leaders. (This was rejected by the class and replaced 
by “Try, and punish Japanese leaders.”’) 


10. Separate the Japanese government from the religion. 


11. No exploitation of China and India. Missionaries and others go if asked, 
but not take control of cities. 


12. Make it possible for China to export more than she imports by removing 
trade barriers and lowering tariffs. 


13. To provide more jobs for the people we should make it possible to set 
up industry and manufacturing. (Therefore farmers who have not gone into 
industry will have more land and standard of living can be raised.) 


14. Support all efforts to eliminate caste system and substitute a democratic 
philosophy. 

On Europe the class ruled out, for voting purposes, an elaborate 
fifteen point recommendation redrawing the map of Europe. The 
recommendation disposed not only of major countries but also assigned 
such dots on the map as Pantelleria, Helgoland, Luxembourg, and Zara, 
to new-formed regional groupings. Staggered, the class pleaded ignor- 
ance. However, ten other recommendations were accepted. 

Bob’s minority recommendations carried in the class, though they 
hadn’t with his committee. One indicated that the name League should 
not be applied to the European economic and social board. The other, 
marked by a closer vote, recommended that the proposed economic 
board be permanent and not temporary. 

Via the minority report, one of Alex’s favorite recommendations was 
adopted by the class by a narrow margin. “Recognizing that many of 
Europe’s troubles are caused by the many diverse languages, I suggest 
that the teaching of Esperanto be made compulsory in all schools. 
Bilinguality in Europe will be an important factor in preserving a 
permanent peace.” 

In other committees too there were young people who made their 
cases and their concessions but who found irreconcilable differences 
where there could be no compromise without violence to basic value 
convictions. For instance with respect to race, the majority of the com- 

mittee recommended that there be education of all races to dispense 
with prejudice; prejudice within races should be abolished too; equal 
facilities for schooling; Southern Negroes go to separate schools until 
prejudice is lessened. A minority report strongly opposed this separate 
schools recommendation which, however, was accepted by a narrow 
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margin. The same minority won out on a recommendation that Negroes 
be employed at anything at which others are employed and lost on a 
recommendation that Negroes be allowed to live anywhere in America 
that any other people lived. Right or wrong, the class felt the minority 
report was an attempt to move too fast, without regard to long-estab- 
lished sectional attitudes, on America’s problems of race relations. 

The recommendations of the international organization group and the 
minority reports are too numerous for quotation in full here. The com- 
mittee indorsed a league. A minority report extended the powers of the 
League to make it practically a world federation. Another minority 
report moved in the opposite direction, curtailing somewhat the power 
and centralization of the proposed league. It is interesting to observe 
the class reaction to these proposals as students voted their convictions. 
They endorsed a league as recommended by the committee. They ac- 
cepted a few international-minded amendments. 

These, then, are some of the dreams the young men and women were 
dreaming in 1943. Before hard-headed practical men of affairs scoff, 
they might reflect on the results in world affairs and domestic economy 
of some decades dedicated to practicality, cynical of ideals and values. 
Munich was a product of the practical men. In the nation of the Ameri- 
can dream, now is the time to take the long look down the road. We have 
to know where and why we’re going, as well as learning the routes and 
the blockings along the way. 

Nor is it the specific conclusions that are the most important out- 
comes of a study of post-war problems. It is the process, not the prod- 
uct, that is basic to education. As one eminent statesman, to whom the 
recommendations were sent, said well in a generous letter of acknowl- 
edgement, “ . .. the important thing is that these young people are 
learning to think constructively and, though many of them may think 
differently in a few years, they have the ability to grow.” 
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Some Notions 
About Guidance 


NICHOLAS HOBBS 


Professor of Educational Psychology 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


UIDANCE is a popular word these days and is vaguely felt by most 

respectable people to stand for a Good Thing. We are not quite sure 

what this Good Thing is, but we will buy it; we’ll go to summer school 
to study about it and we'll appoint people as directors of it and we'll 
have PTA meetings in which there will be a lot of support for it. But it’s 
a wooly word, and tricky. The only strong connotations that it has are 
not particularly acceptable to people who have tried to understand what 
guidance is; mature guidance workers don’t want to guide, they want 
to help people learn how to guide themselves. So guidance is not guid- 
ance, you see, and if we hunt for its meaning with too literal an eye, 
we may get into trouble. As in hunting a snark, the bowsprit may get 
mixed up with the rudder sometimes, and our snark may turn out to be 
a boojum. 

One way out of this semantic quandary would be to invent some new 
words. We might take a cue from government and world organizations 
and get some words that stand for the person engaged in guidance work. 
A few samples are supplied, without much self investment in their per- 
petuation: COOSD, AIPP, and WANTPICU. These stand, respectively, 
for: “Coordinator of Opportunities for Student Self Development,” 
“Assistant to Individuals in Personal Planning,” and “Wheedler and 
Needler of Teachers and Principals in the Interest of the Child Un- 
divided.” A person could get an MA in AIPP or accept a position as 
COOSSD in his home town high school. On further thought, maybe we 
had just better stick to the word guidance, limp as it is. 

When life was simpler, we did not need guidance programs or 
guidance workers. The child, the teacher, the parents, the members 
of the community were closely knit by many ties, social and economic. 
First of all, the relatively simple structure of communities provided 
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an intelligible background for growing up. The means of making a 
livelihood were easy to identify, not obscured by involved corporate 
affiliations, or complicated by the intricacies of an industrial society. A 
man could be a farmer, or a merchant, or a blacksmith, or a few dozen 
other things and that was that. The determiners of status for members 
of a particular community could usually be defined without too much 
trouble. The power structure of a community was largely a local matter, 
unrelated to regional and national power interests, and thus more or 
less predictable over the years. There was less mobility of population, 
so that there was a fair chance that one might have the same neighbors 
for a decade or so, a rare occurrence today. A growing child, favored 
by such stability, could figure the community out and more readily 
build for a satisfactory adult role. In earlier days children often made 
an important contribution to the economic life of the family and the 
community, gaining vocational skills and insights and an early initiation 
into adult responsibilities. The child’s teacher was less a specialist and 
in all likelihood lived closer to the daily life of the community than 
teachers have an opportunity to do today. Between his parents and his 
teacher, the child could get knowing counsel on many kinds of prob- 
lems associated with growing up. Now all this is not to make an argu- 
ment for the enlightenment of past ages; there was doubtless much 
ignorance and prejudice that made things rough for a growing child. 
But certainly the life situation of the school child was simpler, and a 
specialist in guidance in Nashville, say, in 1850, would have been about 
as useful as a television repairman. 

No extended argument is needed to establish that modern life is 
complex. But it might be helpful to point up some of the parts of the 
complexity that bear most directly on the problem of growing up. To 
begin with, most children today are not vitally involved in the economic 
life of the communities in which they live, a,development which has led 
to what has been described as the “social inutility of children.” The 
family is a buying unit but not a producing unit, and the occasional jobs 
which some young people get, valuable as they are in broadening con- 
tacts with people, seldom provide insight into occupational possibili- 
ties, nor do they contribute significantly to the development of per- 
sonality. The occupational picture has become increasingly compli- 
cated, not alone because of increasing numbers of job (the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles lists 22,000 different jobs,) but also because of 


increasingly complex specifications for training and admission to a 
particular field. The growth of large corporations, the development of 
labor unions, the increase in government regulation of business, the 
change in the tax structure, the rapidity of technological change with 
consequent obsolescence of job skills, these and other related factors 
increase the difficulties of planning for and achieving satisfactory ad- 
justment in an occupation. But more than the choice of a job is involved 
in growing up; more important is the achievement of a satisfying per- 
sonality. The child seeking maturity today does so against a shifting 
and uncertain background. Families are smaller and less stable than 
they were, neighborhoods change with rapidity, families are highly 
mobile, national and international tensions find their way daily into 
living rooms. The boundaries of life are constantly shifting for the 
growing child; the bench marks once provided unplanfully by stable 
families and communities have been taken away; dependable orienta- 
tion points are sorely needed, and it is the task of the guidance worker to 
help provide these points. 

The parents of the child have primary responsibility for helping a 
child get his bearings in life. But the school is obligated to lend a hand, 
and parents are generally eager for all the help they can get. Our first 
thought is that we can leave the job to the classroom teacher, and cer- 
tainly the teacher can help a lot. But the teacher can’t do all the things 
that a school should do for a child, at least not today. Back when Philip 
Lindsley was president of Nashville University, he probably knew per- 
sonally the problems of each of the students in the University. He knew 
with whom they boarded, whether they liked the food, whether they had 
money for Christmas, when they were sick, what they were puzzled 
about, and what they were burning to do when they got their diplomas. 
When a family took in the new teacher for the one room school, that 
teacher quickly got to know intimately the problems and aspirations 
not only of her few children but also of their fathers and mothers and 
aunts and cousins, and could talk with each of her children in a realistic 
and sensible fashion about his problems and his future. Every class- 
room teacher today is concerned about these things, and the good teacher 
is able to use his relationship with a child in the interest of the full 
development of the child. But the teacher needs help of two kinds: 
she needs to strengthen her day-by-day efforts by drawing on the re- 
sources of a specially trained person who will remain in the background 
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to assist when needed, and she needs occasionally to call in this spe- 
cially trained worker to help on a problem recognized as being beyond 
her competence to handle. The guidance specialist will know that one 
of his important jobs is to help the teacher do her job better, and to 
help the principal and other staff members to understand children 
better. And he will work directly with individual children. He is the 
specialist, whose challenging task it is to keep in mind the total picture 
of the child and his world, in detail and in scope, sensitive in a very 
personal way to the daily triumphs and disappointments of a particu- 
lar child and at the same time aware of broad social, economic, and 
political movements, impersonal in character, that come in time to in- 
fluence the lives of the young people who remain his central concern. 

Let’s say then that our guidance worker is a person trained to help 
children, and to help others help children, to gain deeper understand- 
ings of themselves, to extend personal horizons, to get information and 
experience needed for personal problem solving, and finally, to work 
out patterns of living that are satisfying to the individual and satisfac- 
tory to society. A big job. 

What kind of a person do we want to entrust with the responsibilities 
implied above? What is this guidance worker to be like? 

First a person of character who can sustain the demands of intimate 
inter-personal relationships and who by virtue of his own maturity can 
enrich these relationships. Guidance is no mechanical process. Inade- 
quate people can go through the motions but the young person gains 
little, if indeed he is not harmed. Behind the various procedures and 
techniques useful in guidance programs must be a substantial person, 
warm, open, knowing of the feelings of others, deeply respectful of the 
rights of others. It is very likely that the young person (and all of us) 
can work out significant changes in personality only in a close and mean- 
ingful relationship with another person. 

Second a person of broad experience seriously reflected upon. The 
person should have had enough experience to know that his own ex- 
periences, rich as they are, cannot provide adequate patterns for an- 
other person. We need guidance workers who know people well and 
know the world in which they live. 

Third a person who is bright, intelligent. A person of average intel- 
lectual ability will simply not be able to help those youngsters of great 
creative potential who will be our leaders of tomorrow. 
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Finally a person who is technically competent. This is the relatively 
simple side of the matter. Given a person with the qualities noted above, 
it is easy to train him to be a good counselor, a good diagonstician, a 
good planner of programs, a good guidance worker. 


THIS IS YOUR PROGRAM 


MAKING SURE 


GRAY 
1952 EDITION OF SPRINGSTUN 


ARITHMETIC 


A tésted learning organization refined and strengthened to 
the specifications of teachers who have used the series for five years. 


e New emphasis on meaning of steps, processes, relationships 


Problem situations taken from experiences of children of each 
grade level 


Scientifically built, well distributed practice in each book 
Language, illustrations, examples all stimulate active interest 
Provision for reteaching throughout the school year 

Carefully developed and graded program in problem solving 
Frequent diagnostic tests provided 


Books 3-8 ready now. Books 1-2 later this year 
NEW YORK 45 East 17 Street 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY | CHICASO 221 East 20 Street 


707 Browder Street 
SAN FRANCISCO = 604 Mission Street 
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The Modern Horatius 


ROOSEVELT BASLER 


Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


ple are vitally affected by the exploits of the Modern Horatius. His 

actions are of greater concern than those of Horatius of ancient times. 
If today’s Horatius fails to recognize either the nature of his duty or the 
importance of his great opportunity, the consequences will be more 
tragic than would have been the case had our legendary hero failed in 
his mission. 

The reader is asked to recall the poem in the Lays of Ancient Rome 
by Thomas Babington Macaulay concerning Horatius and the courage- 
ous defense of the bridge leading to Rome. The key to the defense 
of the city was this bridge over which the invaders tried to pass. 
Macaulay provides a dramatic account of the manner in which Horatius, 
the Roman Captain of the Gate, sprang into action immediately and 
defended the approaches to the bridge against the invading hordes who 
sought to cross into the city. 

The defenders needed time to destroy the bridge. With two comrades 
to aid him at first, and finally alone, Horatius frustrated all attempts 
of the aggressors to reach the bridge and thereby gain entrance to Rome. 
Alone in the narrow pass, he withstood the terrific onslaught until such 
time as his fellows in arms could loosen the bridge supports and send 
that passageway crashing into the River Tiber. For this courageous and 
superhuman feat Horatius won the love and gratitude of his country- 
men and became immortalized in song and story. 

There are several disturbing questions about the Modern Horatius. 
Will he see as clearly as did Macaulay’s Horatius the mission which 
awaits him? Will the Modern Horatius quickly and unreservedly give 
himself to the successful completion of his task, provided he does see 
it? Will he perceive as clearly the results of failure to hold the ap- 
proaches to the bridge—the terrible lot which awaits those who are de- 
pending upon him not to fail? 


|; THERE A Modern Horatius? If so, who is he? The American peo- 
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These disturbing questions are due to the fact that the nature of the 
task facing the Modern Horatius is fundamentally different in three 
important ways: 

First, the task which confronts the Modern Horatius is not as sharply 
outlined as the one which pressed itself upon the Roman warrior. The 
opportunity is as great; the obligation is as grave; but the exact details 
of the action demanded are not as readily observed. What needs to be 
done today is not so apparent. 

Secondly, when the Captain of the Gate made his fierce leap to per- 
form his all too clearly understood duty, he was cheered and warmed 
by the plaudits, the admiration, and appreciation of his fellows. They 
were well aware of the fate from which his actions would save them. 
They gave him pointed and ringing encouragement. This is not always 
the case with our Modern Horatius. Those whom his clear brain and 
strong arm would aid are relatively indifferent to his decision to act 
and, in many cases, they even rebuke him for his efforts. Some scoff at 
the futility of his attempts; and some try to dissuade him from con- 
tinuing. 

The third way in which the Horatius of the bridge had the better of it 
has to do with the time it takes to do the job. Macaulay’s Horatius could 
accomplish his purpose in a relatively short space of time. From be- 
ginning to end the entire performance was completed in the white heat 
of high resolve. He was buoyed up by a short-lived flame of passion 
to strike a few quick blows for his people. He was well aware that 
success or failure would quickly follow his stand. There would be no 
awful moments of indecision to face. The die was cast. The result 
would not be long in persenting itself. He need only defend the ap- 
proach to the bridge until his fellows had destroyed it. 

The Modern Horatius, however, has a task which does not lend itself 
to a quick solution. It is a great responsibility made up of a series of 
divergent, confusing and sometimes apparently contradictory obliga- 
tions. There will be many disappointments calling for a kind of courage 
not demanded by the Roman warrior in our analogy. Persistence, faith, 
knowledge, patience, and perseverance in the face of severe reverses 
will be qualities demanded this time. The cold, white light of intelli- 
gence will be needed in place of the red heat of decisive conflict. There 
will be occasions when a long period of waiting precedes any evidence 
of success. Often there will be no complete solution, only progress. 
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Yes, the Modern Horatius has a much different, and, in many ways, 
more difficult task. Well, who is the Modern Horatius? 

—He is any teacher who zealously aids children to seek the truth and 
the right. 

—He is any parent who actively works to make the schools of his com- 
munity better. 

—He is any school administrator who labors for those conditions which 
result in improved instructional programs. 

—He is any tax payer who acts upon the assumption that every citizen, 
whether or not he has children in school, is a beneficiary of public 
education. 

—He is any local, state, or federal legislator who acts upon the assump- 
tion that money used for education is invested, not spent. 

—He is any member of a Board of Education who is dedicated to the 
utilization of the full power of education. 

—He is any college staff member engaged in helping the nation’s 
schools to have quality teachers. 

Who is the Modern Horatius? You are! 
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A Descriptive Survey of 
Peabody Freshmen, Fall, 1951 


LAWRENCE H. STEWART* 


Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Introduction 


HAT ARE Peabody freshmen like? Where do they come from? What 
W types of home backgrounds do they have? What is the nature of 

some of their previous experiences? What do they plan to do in 
the future? 

In an attempt to answer the above and other problems, questionnaires 
were given to 111 freshmen who took the entrance examinations during 
the Fall Term, 1951. Freshmen entering late in the year, 1950-1951 
and during the Summer Term, 1951 are included. The sample does not 
include foreign students, who usually do not take the entrance examina- 
tions, and three other freshmen who could not be contacted. 

The responses from the questionnaires are tabulated below. Since 
this study is purely exploratory in nature, i.e., designed to suggest 
possible areas for follow-up studies, the data are presented simply as 
the number and percentage of the total group making a particular 
response. In a few instances the numbers do not add up to 111, be- 
cause some of the students omitted these items. The percentages are 
expressed as the nearest whole number which may mean that the total 
for a few items may add up to more or less than 100 per cent. 


Findings 
Sex No. Per Cent 
Age 


*Clarence W. Spence, graduate student in Psychology, assisted in the tabulation of the data. 
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Place of birth 


Nashville and Davidson County.............sssseeeees 59 53 
Tennessee (including above) ...........eeeeeesecceees 86 77 
Tennessee or adjoining state ........ccccccccccccccecs 97 87 
102 92 
Number of brothers and sisters 
7 6 
Father's occupation (classified according to Dictionary of Occupational Titles) 
Professional and managerial ..............ssseeeeeees 46 4l 
Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and kindred.............. 7 6 
Mother’s occupation (classified according to Dictionary of Occupational Titles) 
Professional and managerial ...............sseeeeeees 14 13 
se 3 3 
Agricultural, fishery, and kindred ..............eee000. 0 0 
1 1 
Family’s education No. Per Cent 
Either father or mother or both finished college......... 22 20 
Someone in family finished college ...............0205: 36 32 


Father and mother grade school only 
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18 
Median age 18.7 years 


No one else in family beyond grade school.............. 5 4 
Father and mother—high school or less..............+. 62 56 
Religion 
Active member (attend one of above groups more than 75% of time) 
Family live in a: 
private one-family house which they own................ 84 76 
private one-family house which they rent............... 4 4 
two or three-unit house or apartment which they own..... 9 8 
two or three-unit house or apartment which they rent...... 14 13 
Family feel that they: 
should live in a better neighborhood.................. 10 9 
should live in a less expensive neighborhood............ 0 0 
are well located where you are and should continue the 
Automobiles owned by family 
One new (1950-51) medium or high-priced car........... 15 14 
One new (1950-51) low-priced car............seeeeeee 15 14 
31 28 
Close relatives who are teachers No. Per Cent 
Relatives who have attended Peabody 
Belonged to in high school: 
One or two school organizations...........+.seeeee0e08 34 31 
More than two school organizations...............006: 75 68 
Held in high school: 
No office in above organizations...........+seeeeeeeees 43 39 
One or two offices in above organizations............++4. 47 42 
More than two offices in above organizations............ 21 19 
Belonged to outside of school: 
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One of two organizations..........ceeeeeeseeeeeeeeee 65 
More than two organizations..........+.seeeeeeeeeeees 19 


Closest friends are largely children of : 
skilled workers and farmers 


ees 20 
PYOPTICLONS 38 
semi-skilled workers l 
professional men and women ........+++s+eeeeeeeeeees 36 
Part-time work experience 
23 
22 
Full-time job for less than six months..........+++++0+- 2 
Full-time job for more than six months...........+++.+- 15 
Some experience but not classifiable ................+- 14 
Travel No. 
None or less than 500 miles from home .............++. 18 
More than 1,000 miles but still in U.S.A............0008: 10 
Major subject 
36 
14 
0 
2 
3 
2 
0 
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Per Cent 
16 
45 
9 
30 
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59 
17 
18 
34 
0 
1 
32 
12 
26 
21 
| 
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Plan to get B. S. from Peabody 
Yes 


Means of financing education 
Partly or all by part-time work (no scholarship)........ 30 27 
Other (includes G, I. Bill, savings, etc.) ............-. 14 13 

Reasons for choosing Peabody No. Per Cent 
31 29 
To build up courses to transfer elsewhere............... 1 1 
Relatives or acquaintances attended .............+.2005- 5 4 
Academic standing’ or recommendation. 39 35 
Graduated from Demonstration School .............++++ 3 3 
Differences in admission requirements from other schools 


Discussion 

Source of students. It appears from the above data that Peabody 
draws most of its freshmen class from the state of Tennessee (87%). 
Half of the class were born in the city of Nashville. Only 8 percent 
of the students were born out of theSouth. Although these figures 
are based on place of birth, casual observation indicates that they are 
fairly indicative of present residence. 

Family background. Our freshmen come from fairly large families. 
Approximately one-fourth come from families with four or more chil- 
dren. About one-fifth of the group (22%) have no siblings. The 
median number of children per family is 2.4. 

An analysis of the occupations of the parents indicates that these 
students come from homes of fairly high socio-economic status. Ap- 
proximately 82 percent of the fathers belong high in the white-collar 
hierarchy of jobs or at the top of the blue-denim hierarchy; i.e., skilled 
occupations. About one-third of the mothers are employed, mainly in 
clerical and professional occupations. Less than 4 percent list their 
fathers as belonging to semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 
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One-fifth of the freshmen come from homes where either the father or 
mother completed college, while 32 percent come from homes where 
someone in the family has completed college. Only 4 percent come from 
homes in which no one else has gone beyond grade school level. 

Three-fourths (76% ) of the parents own their own homes and appear 
to be well-satisfied with present living conditions. Most of the families 
(87%) own an automobile; 28 percent own more than one. 

Thus, it appears that Peabody attracts students of higher socio- 
economic status than one would expect to find in the usual southern 
teachers college, but probably not as high as found in some of the better 
liberal arts colleges. This may be due, in part, to the facts that Peabody 
is located in a metropolitan area and that tuition is somewhat higher 
than is most state institutions. ; 

The freshmen at Peabody are predominately Protestant (86%). Two 
freshmen indicated that they belong to no church. Jewish and Catholic 
students make up 4 and 9 percent of the group, respectively. Another 
interesting fact is that 80 percent of these students state that they are 
active members of their churches, i.e., they attend services more than 
75 percent of the time. 

Few of our students (36% ) have relatives (parents, siblings, cousins, 
etc.) who are teachers. However, 41 percent of the students have rela- 
tives who at one time attended Peabody. 

Students’ experiences. These students appear to have been fairly 
active in high school organizations. Only 2 percent belonged to no 
school organization. Almost one-fourth of the students indicate that 
they do not participate in organizations or clubs outside of school. 
Thirty-nine percent held no offices in school organizations. 

Approximately one-fourth of these freshmen have had no part-time 
work experience or a job lasting only a week or so, while 20 percent 
have held part-time jobs lasting longer than a year. Fourteen percent 
have held a full-time job for more than six months. 

As to the amount of travel, 16 percent have been less than 500 miles 
from home, while 60 percent have been no farther from home than 
1,000 miles. About 30 percent have traveled outside of the United 
States, mainly in Canada and Mexico. 

Obviously, students come to Peabody with quite varied backgrounds. 
Does a variety of experience help to make a better teacher? Can we 
predict from the type of experience a student has whether or not he will 
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be a successful teacher? If so, should we use these experiences for selec- 
tion purposes, or should we even go so far as to plan to provide students 


with these experiences? Much research is needed to answer these ques- 
tions. 


This survey was conducted not to answer many of the questions posed 
throughout the paper but to sharpen our awareness of areas in which 
more research is needed to further our knowledge and perhaps our 
competencies in the area of teacher training. Following these students 


through Peabody and out on the job should furnish much of this knowl- 
edge. 
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Gerald, Norman Frost, Chairman. 


Frank Lynwood Wren, T. P. Yeatman. 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


JANUARY, 1952 
Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, John Emmett Burke, William A. Fitz- 


Secretary to the Committee: Ann Thompson 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, A. E. Anderson, Roosevelt Basler, Harold 
Benjamin, H. C. Brearley, John E, Brewton, John Emmett Burke, Evelyn Perkins 
Burke, Burton Byers, Kenneth S. Cooper, A. L. Crabb, Leonidas W. Crawford, 
Robert A. Davis, R. T. DeWitt, Harold Drummond, George S. Dutch, William A. 
FitzGerald, Norman Frost, L. Lawton Gore, Willard Goslin, Susan W. Gray, Ruth 
Gillespie, William J. Griffin, C. L. Hall, Henry Harap, Henry H. Hill, Nicholas 
Hobbs, A. M. Holladay, Joseph C. Humphrey, James L. Hymes, Frieda Johnson, 
W. C. Jones, W. K. McCharen, W. D. McClurkin, Mary Morton, Mamie L. New- 
man, Jewell A. Phelps, Katherine Reed, Susan B. Riley, Felix C. Robb, Anna Loe 
Russell, Milton Lanning Shane, Jesse M. Shaver, S. L. Smith, Julian C. Stanley, 
Jr., Lawrence H. Stewart, Solon B. Sudduth, Chiles VanAntwerp, William H. 
Vaughan, James E. Ward, Hanor A. Webb, Arville Wheeler, Fremont P. Wirth, 


Arts 


American Home Economics Assn., 
(Ed.). The World’s Favorite Recipes; 
Over 100 Tested Dishes from the 
United Nations. Harper & Brothers. 
59p. n.p. 

Nearly every one of the sixty member 
countries of the United Nations is repre- 
sented in this little book, and every recipe 
has been edited and tested by members of 
the American Home Economics Association. 
These recipes, and the use of them, bring us 
close to the daily life of the families of 
other nations. 


Cuase, ALICE ELIzABETH. Famous 
Paintings. Platt and Munk Company, 
Inc., 1951. 102p. $3.50. 

A gallery of pictures meant to be looked at 
—not only with the eyes, but also with the 
heart and mind. Lovely, full page paintings, 
in colors. 


Four Hundred & Seventy-four of the 
Best Men Cooks in the West. Sunset 
Chefs of the West. Lane Publishing 
Company, 1951. 224p. $3.50. 

Contributions to cooking, by the winners 
of the famous Sunset Chef’s caps that the 
magazine gives out only to Western men 
whose recipes win their way into its Chefs 
of the West column. Contains the tested cu- 
linary triumphs of bankers, doctors, detec- 
tives, engineers, professors, lawyers, band- 
leaders, cab drivers, and many other Western 
men who like to cook. 


Nosie, V., Ed. Famous 


Paintings in American Galleries, 1952 
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Engagement Calendar. Berkshire Pub- 
lishing Company, 1951. Unp. n.p. 
This is a calendar of 56 paintings as 
to show the wide scope of our collections in 
America. Although the calendar could have 
n made up entirely of works in our 
great eastern museums, many paintings were 
chosen from our smaller progressive museums 
throughout the United States and in Canada. 


Children’s Literature 


ApriaN, Mary. Garden Spider. 
Holiday House, 1951. 38p. $2.00. 

Scientific facts about the strange insect 
who becomes successively a hunter, para- 
chutist and engineer are told here in simple 
language for the naturalist aged 7 to 10. 
Beautifully colored pictures illustrate each 
phase of her career. 

Apis, Dorotuy. Lucky Year. Rand 
McNally & Company, 1951. 175p. 
$2.50. 

Based upon actual facts, this story tells 
of the exciting happenings that took place 
in a little Indiana town one eventful year 
a century ago. It is a gay and lively story, 
by a distinguished writer whose books are a 
constant delight to boys and girls. 

Anperson, C. W. A Pony for 
Linda. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
Unp. $2.00. 

Linda loved ponies, and when she was 
seven she was given Daisy for her own to 
care for and ride. This story tells how she 
shared top honors at a local horse show 
with another Linda and discovered a new 
friend. Children 6 to 8 years. 


ANGELI, DE MarGuERITE. Just Like 
David. Doubleday & Company, 1951. 
121p. $2.50. 


More than anything else, Jeffrey wanted 
to be just like his big brother, David. 
Things looked rather discouraging for a 
while, but excitement began when the family 
moved to their new home in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and had to leave their friends in 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania. A delightful story 
for children. 


ARDIZZONE, Epwarb. Time and Char- 
lotte. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Unp. n.p. 


Charlotte is mysteriously washed ashore 
on the beach near Tim’s home one day. 
Tim, resourceful as ever, comes to the rescue, 
and Charlotte eventually becomes one of the 
family. But these adventures are followed by 
a remarkable discovery of Charlotte’s iden- 
tity, and complications arise. The gaiety and 
charm of the story and of the freshly-painted 
pictures have the immediate appeal of all 
of the author’s works, and children are fas- 
cinated by them. 


BaiLey, BerRNADINE. Picture Book 
of Missouri, Albert Whitman, 1951. 
n.p. $1.00. 


The artist’s illustrations in full color and 
black and white, together with the author's 
delightful narrative, bring this picture of 
Missouri into clear focus. A delightful and 
informative little volume for children. 


BarLtey, BERNADINE. Picture Book 
of New Jersey. Albert Whitman, 1951. 
n.p. $1.00. 


This gay book—one of the United States 
Books—fills the need by boys and girls for 
an interesting narrative useful as supple- 
mentary reading. Delightful illustrations, in 
color and in black and white. 


BarLey, BERNADINE. Picture Book 
of Virginia. Albert Whitman, 1951. 
n.p. $1.00. 


Through the author's stimulating narrative 
and the artist’s numerous colored pictures, 
children will understand the uniqueness 
which is Virginia—from the days of James- 
town down to her present-day strength and 
enterprise. 

BALLANTYNE, 


R. M. The Coral 


Island. E. P. Dutton & Company, 1951. 
337p. $1.75. 


A modern edition of this adventure classic 
for boys. The color plates and drawings by 
Leo Bates are in the real spirit of the tale of 
ship-wreck, pirates and savages. Excellent 
and at reasonable cost. 


Bei, Lorraine. Carol’s Side of the 
Street. Harcourt, Brace, & Company, 
Inc., 1951. 213p. $2.50. 


Girls 8 to 12 will discover that Carol, her 
family, friends and pets are charming com- 
panions. They will also learn that racial and 
religious prejudice are caused by ignorance 
and can be overcome by knowledge. 


BrinpzE, The Story of the 
Totem Pole. The Vanguard Press, 
Inc., 1951. 62p. $2.50. 

In this, the first book of its kind, Ruth 


Brindze evokes the magic and mystery of 
the totem pole. 


Brown, ELEANoR F. Wendy Wanted 
a Pony. Julian Messner, Inc., 1951. 
144p. $2.75. 


Wendy’s parents meant to get her a pony 
after they bought their farm but time after 
time their plans came to nothing and Wendy 
became so impatient that she could think of 
nothing else. How the farm and pony were 
finally obtained make a heart warming and 
interesting tale for girls 10 to 13. 


Brown, Marcaret Wise. The Sum- 


mer Noisy Book. Harper & Brothers, 
1951. Unp. n.p. 


An attractive little volume, with gay il- 
lustrations, containing stories of events in 
nature for young children of 3 to 6 years. 


Brown, Paut. Silver Heels. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Unp. $2.50. 


Top reading for riders 9 to 12 is this 
story full of the fun of riding, of Pony Club 
and Drag Hunt, and the good horse talk and 
horse pictures that readers of Paul Brown 
expect and love. 


Bryan, DorotHy & MARGUERITE. 
Just Tammie! Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 1951. Unp. $2.00. 


All dressed up in a Clan Macleod plaid 
dust jacket is the new edition of this favorite 
picture story book about the little scotty who 
was jealous of a puppy. Children 4 to 7. 


Bryant, CHEester. The Lost King- 
dom. Julian Messner, 1951. 184p. 
$2.75. 


An exciting, local color, heroic story of a 
thirteen year old Hindu boy, Rodmika, who 
not only rescues an American boy from the 
jungle, getting him safely to the American 
Foundation, he also discovers the ruins of a 
palace and a plaque with the same seven- 
headed cobra mark which his father had 
tattooed on his son’s breast, and thereby won 
back property which made his father a 
happy landowner. 
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CHAFFEE, ALLEN (Adaptor). The 
Story of Hiawatha. Random House, 
1951. Unp. n.p. 


A grand adaptation of an age-old story, 
for young children, this volume contains 
attractive pages of large print, with full 
colored illustrations that capture the interests 
of the child from the beginning. 

CoatsworTH, EizaBeTtH. The 
Wishing Pear. MacMillan Company, 
1951. 64p. $2.00. 

This story of Lydia Ten Eyck and the pear 
tree which was planted in 1654, the year of 
her birth, and how it saved the city of New 
Amsterdam from bombardment is entertain- 
ing and most attractive to girls 6 to 10. 

D’Autatre, Incrr & Epcar Parin. 
Leif the Lucky. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1941. Unp. $2.75. 

This is a new edition of a book for which 
the authors did a great deal of research 
both in this country and in Norway, in order 
to give every possible realism to this story of 
the far-famed Viking discovery of their coun- 
try to American children. 


Davies, SHEILA. The Young Mar- 
chesa. Dodd, Mead & Company, 1951, 
278p. $2.75. 

Thrilling and dramatic story of intrigue in 
Malta during the lat 18th century. The 
Marchesa is a charming heroine whose efforts 
to overcome treachery within her own family 
and protect her country from the French will 
hold girls from 12 to 16 spellbound. 


Day, A. Grove. The Sky Clears. 
MacMillan Company, 1951. 204p. 
$3.00. 

This book discusses the best extant trans- 
lations of the poems from the North Amer- 
ican Indians as worthy contributions to 
American literature. To lovers of poetry, 
The Sky Clears will introduce the poetry 
which comes from the only truly New 
World literature we have. Everyone inter- 
ested in Indian lore or in American litera- 
ture will want to read this book. 


Maup Estuer. A Farm 
for Juliana, E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1951. 189p. $2.50. 

A delightful little story, for children of 
8 to 12 years, of the new life when Juliana 
and her family went to live on the farm 
for the first time. The family formerly lived 
in Amsterdam. 


Disston, Harry. Riding Rhymes for 
Young Riders. Bond Wheelwright, 


1951. 67p. $2.75. 
A lovely, attractive book for children, 


knowledge of horses and horsemanship in a 
painless and even appealing manner. 


Douc.as, Joun Scott. The Secret 
of the Undersea Bell. Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1951, 242p. $2.50. 

Abalone fishing, deep sea diving, a sunken 
treasure ship, and the beauties of submarine 
life are some of the themes covered in this 
exciting, prize-winning story for boys 12 to 
16. 


Duvoisin, Rocer. Petunia and the 
Song. Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Unp. 
$1.75. 

Petunia, the goose, discovers that those 
who can really sing should do so for those 
who cannot so that everyone can be happy. 
In addition to the gay pictures and the 
wonderful story, there is a song in the book 
that goes ringing through the household 
and schoolroom. Young children will derive 
a great amount of pleasure from the book. 


Eacer, Epwarp. Red Head. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, 1951. 24p. 
$1.25. 

Wonderful drawings by Louis Slobodkin 
and hilarious verse tell the story of red 
haired Fritz. Why he ran away from home 
and how he managed to get back make 
perfect reading for young people from 6 
up. 


E_ms, F. Raymonp. Let’s Take a 
Trip. Albert Whitman, 1951. 79p. 
$2.00. 

The author presents brief accounts in 
lively story form of many points of beauty, 
uniqueness and strangeness in the United 
States. The illustrations in color all capture 
the beauty of mountains and mountain ani- 
mals, of deep canyons rich in varied tints, 
of huge forest trees, and arid deserts. A 
lovely story for young children. 


Evans, Hupert Recinatp. Derry, 
Airedale of the Frontier. Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc., 1951. 253p. $1.00. 


In addition to an exciting story of hunt- 
ing and trapping expeditions this book con- 
tains a great deal of information on the 
training and management of dogs. Dog 
owners from 11 to 15. 


FaRJEON, ELeanor. Eleanor Far- 
jeon’s Poems for Children. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1951. 236p. $3.00. 

A collection of poems for children, written 
by an author who has spent her lifetime in 
writing children’s verse. Includes merry, 
imaginative, true, and wise poems that chil- 
dren love and remember. Children of 6 to 10 


written to supplement a child’s practical years. 
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Fiory, Jane. Pop-Up—The Run- 
away Train. Avon Kiddie Books, Inc., 
1951. Unp. $.50. 

“Pop-Ups” and other gayly colored illus- 
tration add to the fascination the young child 
secures from his perusual of this volume, 
which is a story of childish experiences with 
a child’s romantically imaginative thoughts. 

FRIENDLICH, Dick. Goal Line Stand. 
Westminster Press, 1951. 188p. $2.50. 

When his brother Phil comes to Lexington 
as the new football coach, Johnny Woodward 
has nothing but trouble. His troubles mount 
until the exciting climax-in a fast-moving, 
absorbing story of college football, told by an 
author who really knows the game. 

Furman, A, L, (Ed.). Young Read- 
ers Outdoor Sports Stories. Lantern 
Press, Inc., 1951. 190p. $2.50. 

In this collection there are 11 short sto- 
ries for the 8 to 12 crowd. Honor, loyalty 


and team play are stressed in these action- 
packed tales. 


Gace, JosepH H. The Beckoning 
Hills. John C. Winston Company, 
1951. 233p. $2.50. 

Fired with the ideal of individual liberty 
and opportunity, the two Italian lads and 
their journey to California in 1878 stand 
as a tribute to a joyous and colorful people. 


Gat, Tom. Peter Zenger, Fighter 
for Freedom. Crowell Company, 1951. 
242p. $3.00. 

The gripping and inspiring story of the 
man who started America’s first great fight 
for freedom of the press by criticizing the 
colonial governor in The New York Weekly 
Journal back in the 1730's. 

GANNETT, RuTtH Stites. The Drag- 
ons of Blueland. Random House, 1951. 
87p. n.p. 

ere is the newest and last of the de- 
lightful books about Elmer Elevator, a brave 
boy of nine, and his adventures with the fly- 
ing baby dragon he rescued on Wild Island. 

Garst, SHANNON. Big Foot Wallace 
of the Texas Rangers. Julian Messner, 
1951. 184p. $2.75. 

The almost incredible adventures and 
doings of Will (Big Foot) Wallace and his 
career with the Rangers. His battles with the 
Indians, with the Mexicans and his capture 
by them, read like the wildest novels but the 
Texans say they are true. 12 to 16. 


GLENDINNING, MARGARITE. Gertie 
the Horse Who Thought and Thought. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1951. 88p. $2.25. 


A wonderful story about a middle-aged 
farm horse who longed for life and adven- 
ture and a chance to prove she could do 
great things. How she achieved her desires 
makes hilarious reading for the 6 to 10 
crowd and their parents. 


Goossens, EUGENE. Overture and 
Beginners—A Musical Autobiography. 
The British Book Centre, 1951. 327p. 
$4.00. 

Written by the eldest member of the 
fourth generation, this book surveys the acti- 
vities of the famous Goossen family in con- 
nection with the history of the English opera, 
from the days of the old Carol Rosa Opera 
Company through the days of the Beecham 
and British National Opera Company. 


Goupce, ELizABETH. The Reward 
of Faith. Coward-McCann, Inc., 1951 
186p. $2.75. 

Delightful drawings by Nora S. Unwin il- 
lustrate these 8 stories of religious faith. One 
is a new legend of the Christmas tree and 
several have Biblical backgrounds. One is 
laid in Italy, one in Devonshire and one in 
Russia. All are colorful and tender and all 
express the deep religious beliefs underlying 
all creeds. Christmas reading for all ages. 


Gretor, EstHer. Kippie the Cow. 
Julian Messner, 1951. 28p. $2.00. 

Just right illustrations catch the spirit of 
this funny story of a stubborn cow whose 
master finally figured out how to make her 
obey. Readers 7 to 10. 


Guuicn, Peccy AND Dresser, EL1za- 
BETH. Dear Uncle Looy. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1951. n.p. $1.75. 

This is the story of a present that arrived 
for Uncle Looy in a big box. Uncle Looy, 
you know, is a panda and this is the story 
of this present and the reacion of pandas. 
A good story for all but especially for young- 
sters in the age group of 4 to 8. 


Harris, Laura. Pop-Up—Cowboys 
and Indians. Avon Kiddie Books, 
1951. Unp. $.50. 

A fascinating little volume for very young 
children, with pictures that “pop-up” inside 
the front and back covers, and with other 
interesting pictures in full color, showing 
active scenes of life in the west. 


Harris, Laura. Pop-Up—Going to 
School. Avon Kiddie Books, 1951. 
Unp. $.50. 

An interesting story with interesting illus- 
trations, pop-ups and flats in full colors, for 


young children, showing scenes of life at 
school. 
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Harris, Laura. Pop-Up—Tell Me a 

Story. Avon Kiddie Books, 1951. Unp. 
$.50. 
A charmingly illustrated little volume, con- 
taining stories for meal time and for bed- 
time, for young children. Actual cut-outs, 
inside the front and back covers, provide an 
interesting perspective which appeals to the 
child’s interest in reality. 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. Tangle- 
wood Tales. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1951. 248p. $1.75. 

Beautifully illustrated (with some of the 
full page illustrations in colors), this edition 
of one of Hawthorne’s famous classics will 
fascinate children greatly. 


Henry, Marcuerite. Album of 
Horses. Rand McNally & Company, 
1951. 112p. $2.95. 

Marguerite Henry in her earlier books has 
created unforgettable portraits of individual 
horses; here she brings all kinds together 
in a book of unique charm and universal 
appeal. A Junior Literary Guild selection. 


Hitt, FRANK ERNEST AND ALLISON, 
Bos. The Kid Who Batted 1.000. 
Doubleday & Company, 1951. 238p. 
$2.50. 

Baseball fans from 11 up will rock with 
laughter over this story of the batter who 
became famous as the “Foul Ball King”, his 
mascot Hobomok the rooster, and how, be- 


tween them, they nearly upset American 
League Baseba 


HorrMan, Gioria. Home At Last. 
David McKay Company, 1951. Unp. 
$2.50. 

Dramatic photographs and concise cap- 
tions describe the education program in 
modern Israel. Important and very interest- 
ing contribution to special social studies 
literature for children 8 to 12. 


Howperc, RutH LaNGLAND. Tansy 
for Short. Doubleday & Company, 
1951. 208p. $2.50. 

Girls 8 to 12 will like this heart warming 
and delightful story of ten year old Tansy 
Lie who tries to convert her Norwegian born 
parents to American ways. A convincing 
picture of life in a Norwegian-American com- 
munity during the 1860's. 


Hurp, Tuacuer. Old Silver- 
sides. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany, 1951. Unp. $1.50. 

Pictures and simple text tell here the 


story of one day in the life of a bus. Child- 
ren 5 to 9. 
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C. J. Adventures with 
Reptiles—The Story of Ross Allen. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1951. 174p. 
$2.75. 


Nature lovers and biologists 12 to 16 will 
find this story of Ross Allen, who turned 
a hobby into a carer, fascinating and in- 
formative reading. 


Jounson, The Right Job for 
— Julian Messner, 1951. 184p. 
2.50. 


Small-town Judith went to New York con- 
vinced that she had a great voice. She was 
heart broken when she discovered, after neg- 
lecting her courses at Barnard and her work 
at the settlement house her error. Girls 12 to 
16 will like this modern romance which will 
probably help them solve some of their own 
problems. 


Jones, LLomw anp Juanita. Sentinel 
in the Saddle. Westminster Press, 
1951. 240p. $2.50. 


In this story, children of 11 to 16 years 
will share the thrills of hunting mountain 
lion, coyote, and bobcat, matching wits not 
only with these wild creatures but also with 
the humans who complicate Marsh Temple's 
struggle to find himself and to prove his 
ability in the wilds. 


Jupson, Ciara INGRAM. George 
Washington. Wilcox & Follett Com- 
pany, 1951 224p. $3.50. 


Tall, strong, hot-tempered George is a real 
boy in this new biography, with a real boy’s 
interests and zest for adventure. Here is a 
human and appealing story of the sandy- 
haired lad who went to Reverend Marye’s 
school, the young surveyor, the burgess, the 
commander in chief, the President. 


KALASHNIKOFF, NicHoLas. The De- 
fender, Charles Scribner’s, 1951. 136p. 
$2.00. 

Beautifully written and illustrated is this 
unusual story of Turgen, the mountain shep- 
herd, and how he came to be defender of the 
wild mountain rams who live in the hills of 
northeast Siberia. Children 10 to 14. 


Kincman, Lee. The Quarry Adven- 
ture. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 


1951. 209p. $2.50. 


Finnish-American community life on Cape 
Ann is depicted here in this interesting mys- 
tery story for readers 8 to 12. The main 
characters, a large Finnish family and an in- 
secure, rich American girl are very real and 
will capture the hearts of young readers. 


Krauss, RutH. The Bundle Book. 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. Unp. $1.75. 


Describes, in pictures and words, a wonder- 
ful game played by a mother with her chil- 


dren—a revolving around the 
guessing of what is in the bundle in the 
bed. Fascinating for young children, three 
through six years. 


Kunitz, StTanLtey J. & Haycrart, 
Howarp, (Eds.). The Junior Book of 
Authors. H. W. Wilson Company, 
1951. 309p. $3.50. 

This is the Second Edition, Revised, of 
The Junior Book of Authors, originally pub- 
lished in 1934. The new edition contains 
129 brand new names and has dropped 108 
names that appeared in the old edition. The 
two categories of names excluded were the 
“classics”, e.g. Louisa M. Alcott and Lewis 
Carroll; and that often closely related group, 
the “border-liners” between adult and ju- 
venile literature, of whom Mark Twain will 
serve as an example. Obviously, both editions 
are essential reference for all libraries and 
supplying those interested in children’s read- 
ing and in writers of books for children and 
youth. 


LamMpMAN, Evetyn Sipiey. Elder 
Brother. Doubleday & Company, 1951. 
217p. $2.50. 

The exciting and humorous story of 12 
year old Molly Chan and her family who 
lived in Portland’s Chinatown during the 
early 1900's. Girls 9 to 12, especially those 
with foreign born parents, will sympathize 
with Molly's attempts to introduce American 
ways to her very conservative elders. 


Leeuw. ApeLe De & Parapis, Mar- 
Jsorie. The Golden Shadow. Mac- 
millan Company, 1951. 218p. $2.50. 

The discovery of oil in Western Pennsyl- 
vania just after the end of the Civil War 
caused many families to sell their homes 
and move to Oil City to get in on the boom. 
This story, for girls 12 to 16, tells of the 
clashes and troubles caused one family by 
such a move. 


L’Hommepiev, Dorotuy K. Togo, 
The Little Husky. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1951. 60p. $2.50. 

This is the story of a dog and a story 
that will have a universal appeal to chil- 
dren, especially those between 4 and 10. The 
author, Dorothy L’Hommedieu, has been 
successful in this field (this is her llth 
puppy story) and like the others, Togo, The 
Little Husky will meet with a welcome 
response. Especially recommended for home 
reading as well as school and public libraries. 


LIEBERMAN, Rosatiz. A Christmas 
Story, The Man Who Sold Christmas. 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1951. 
128p. $2.00. 

Brother Angelo was very happy with his 
menial chores. He was happier still when 
God spoke to him and told him that He 
had work for him to do—to bring to people’s 
hearts the realization of Christmas. 


Amy Morris. Judith— 
Daughter of Jericho. E. P. Dutton, 
1951. 192p. $2.50. 

A story of how a girl realized her ambition 
in leading blind Bartimaeus to Jesus who 
opened his eyes. In the telling of this story 
facts and information are presented which 


make for a more adequate understanding of 
the Bible. 


LinpMan, May. Saliboat Time. Al- 
bert Whitman, 1951. Unp. $1.50. 

Here is a gay, inviting picture book telling 
of the simple adventures of a boy and girl 
during twenty-four hours. An excellent story 
for both directed and remedial reading, it 
is set in large clear type and will give 
pleasure and entertainmen to all children in 
the early grades. 


LockripGe, Frances & RICHARD. 
The Proud Cat. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1951. 94p. $2.25. 

Children 8 to 12 who like cats will enjoy 
this description of the efforts of two children 
to make friends with a very proud and 
satisfied Siamese cat named Diana. 


Lunpy, Jo Evauin. Seek the Dark 
Gold, John C. Winston Company, 
1951. 224p. $2.50. 

Here, clad in clan tradition, is a story of 
the contribution of the stout-hearted Scotts- 
men to a young and growing America. 


Mariana. Miss Flora McFlimsey 
and the Baby New Year. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company, 1951. Unp. 
$1.00. 

The holidays hold magic for Miss Flora 
McFlimsey and New Year’s Eve is no excep- 
tion in spite of the uneventful way it begins. 
A fascinating, illustrated story for young 
children, four through eight years. 


Martin, anp BERNARD. The 
Brave Little Indian. Tell-Well Press, 
1951. Unp. $1.25. 

Gaily colored pictures, simple text and 


directions for sound effects make this a fa- 
vorite with the 3 to 6 crowd. 
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Mason, Miriam E. Caroline and Her 
Kettle Named Maud. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. 134p. $2.00. 

When Caroline’s family moved to Michi- 
gan back in pioneer days all the boys were 
given guns but she received only a kettle. 
How the kettle was to be more effective than 
a gun makes an entertaining story for girls 


6 to 8. 

Mazer, Vircinta. The Children 
Downstairs. Friendship Press, 1951. 
126p. $2.00, 


Children from 7 to 11 will enjoy this book 
which serves as a pleasant introduction to 
the children of South America. The text is 
simple in working and printed in large type 
and the many full page photographs are 
excellent. 


Meyer, JEROME S. Picture Book of 
Radio and Television, and How They 
Work. Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951. 40p. $2.00. 

Here for the first time in one book planned 
especially for children under 14, is the full 
account of the invention of radio and tele- 
vision and also the earlier inventions that 
made them possible. 

Montcomery, RutTHerForD. Hill 
Ranch. Doubleday & Company, 1951. 
200p. $2.50. 

All the animals come alive in this unusual, 
and intensely interesting story of a hired 
boy who really loved his work and family 
which took him in. Children 11 to 14. 


Noan, JEANETTE Covert. LaSalle 
and the Grand Enterprise. Julian 
Messner, 1951. 178p. $2.75. 

A fascinating picture of this early explorer 
and the life and country of his time. Readers 
12 to 16, for whom the book is intended, 
should be warned, however, that Miss Nolan’s 
picture of Jesuit activities is somewhat 
biased. 


Norton, ANpre, (Adapter). Huon 
of the Horn. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951. 208p. $2.75. 

Danger and stirring bravery are part of 
this dramatic story of Huon’s quest in Baby- 
lon and how he fulfilled it with the assistance 
of Oberon and the magic horn. Adapted 
from a part of the Charlemagne Saga for 
readers 8 to 12. 


Otro, MARGARET AND Stuart. The 
Boat and Ship Book. William Sloane 
Associates, Inc., 1951. 63p. $1.75. 

Thirty-eight different kinds of boats from 
row boats to swan boats are described and 


illustrated with splendid photographs for 
readers 6 to 12. 
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PetersHAM, Maup & Miska. A 
Bird in the — Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. 7” $2.50. 

Contains ‘ele pages in color illustrat- 
ing such famous sayings as, “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,” “The sleep- 
ing fox catches no poultry,” “Make haste 
Slowly,” and many others. Picture book, 
storybook, history book—this is a book for 
every young American. 

PINKERTON, KATHRENE. Hidden 


Harbor. Harcourt, Brace & Company 
Inc., 1951. 278p. $2.75. 

Spence Baird lived in a remote spot in 
Alaska during the early 1900's. This inter- 
esting story describes the attempts of Spence 
and his sister to make contact with the out- 
side world. Readers 14 to 16. 


Porter, Etta A Song 
for Julie. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
160p. $2.50. 

The joys and sorrows of the elementary 
school teacher are described in this story of 
Julie Benson’s first year of teaching at a 
small school in New Mexico. Girls 12 to 16. 


Porter, Beatrix. The Tale of Peter 


Rabbit. Frederick Warne & Company, 
Inc., 1951. Unp. $.50. 


A lovely—almost uniquely illustrated— 
little story for young children, appeals to the 
interests of the young reader, and aids in the 
development of a wholesome, sympathetic 
attitude. 

Betty & GeHR, Mary. 
Funny Boots. Albert Whitman, 1951. 
n.p. $1.00. 

This gay, delightful, and humorous story 
demonstrates co-operation at its best among 
children. The illustrations are simply drawn 
in color and black and white, very much in 
keeping with the easy-to-read text. A fasci- 
nating little story, for very young children. 

Samson, ANNE (Ed.). Child Life 
Story Book—A Selection of Stories 
with Read-Aloud Appeal from Child 
Life Magazine. John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1951. 134p. $2.50. 

The editor has here attempted “a col- 
lection stories to last for all time.” Con- 
tains thirty of the most widely enjoyed sto- 
ries from Child Life Magazine, as chosen by 
the Child Life editor. 

Scuoor, Gene. The Jim Thorpe 
Story. Julian Messner, 1951. 186p. 
$2.75. 

Sports enthusiasts from 10 to 16 will want 
to read this exciting true story of the obscure 
— boy who became the world’s great 
athlete. 


SemraD, ALBERITA R. The Zoo. 
Rand McNally Company, 1951. 71p. 
$2.00. 


As fascinating as a trip to the zoo itself 
is this lively book about the zoo animals 
and their ways. Both text and pictures have 
been carefully checked for accuracy. Fas- 
cinating for children. 


Serepy, Kate. Gypsy. Viking Press, 
1951. 62p. $3.00. 

Sensitive and skillful drawings plus easy 
to read, rhythmical text tell the story of 
Gypsy, the cat, from the time she was born 
until she has kittens of her own. Cat fanciers 


from 6 up will appreciate this handsome 
volume. 


SLtopopkin, Louis. Our Friendly 
Friends. Vanguard Press. Unp. $2.00. 


Delightful verses and three-color illustra- 
tions (by the author) tell of a day among 
OUR FRIENDLY FRIENDS. The book em- 
phasize the proper social relationships with 
these friendly animals. This story is an ap- 
propriate bedtime story for young children 
—attractive and fascinating. 


SmitH, CLARKE, HENDERSON, & 
Jones. (See anotation below for 
titles). J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1951. n.p. 

A series of nine beautifully illustrated, 
authentic, and interesting science readers 
for children. The series includes the follow- 
ing members: 1, Along the way, 128p.; 2, 
Under the sun, 160 p.; 3, Around the clock, 
160p.: 4, Across the land, 192p.; 5, Through 
the seasons, 224p.: 6, Beneath the skies, 
224p.; 7, Exploring modern science, 353p.; 
8, Enjoying modern science, 466p.; 9, Using 
modern science, 654p. 


SmituH, Eunice Younc. The Jenni- 
fer Prize. Bobbs-Merrill, 1951. 263p. 
$2.50. 

Girls 7 to 11 will enjoy this new story of 
Jennifer and life at the Hill farm. Nicely 
illustrated by the author the story tells of 
winter at the farm, Sarabeth’s recovery, and 
how Jennifer won an exciting prize in the 
school essay contest. 


TREASE, GEOFFREY. Cue for Trea- 
son. Vanguard Press, Inc., 1951. 
281p. $2.75. 

Packed with thrills and carrying action on 
every page, CUE FOR TREASON provides 
young readers with an unforgettable picture, 
both colorful and authentic, of Elizabethan 
England. 


TRESSELT, ALVIN. Autumn Harvest. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1951. Unp. 
$2.00. 


This new book, in a well-known series in 
praise of the seasons, has all the lingering 
charm of an Indian summer afternoon. 
Words and pictures make rhythmic patterns 
of shapes and sounds and colors that are now 
synonymous with the names of the authors. 
Small children find the volume fascinating. 


Vaycouny, MArcariTe. Peter the 
Stork. Macmillan Company, 1951. 
109p. $2.50. 

Children, especially girls, from 8 to 12 
will enjoy this quiet little story with its 
convincing picture of Danish country life 


and store of information on the raising of 
storks, 


WapswortH, WALLACE. The Modern 
Story Book. Rand McNally Company, 
1950. 72p. $2.00. 

Children will love these lively and appeal- 
ing tales of trains, planes, fire engines, 
tractors, and other fascinating machines, 


whose adventures are as entertaining as they 
are varied. 


Manty Wape. The 
Haunts of Drowning Creek. Holiday 
House, 1951. 205p. $2.50. 

An unusual story is this one of a canoe 
expedition which turned into a search for 
a deserted country house and a race for the 
missing Confederate gold. Boys 10 to 15. 


Education and Psychology 


ARNSTEIN, Fiora J. Adventure into 
Poetry. Stanford University Press, 
1951. 217p. $3.00. 


Everyone interested in sharing poetry with 
children or in getting children to express 
themselves naturally through poetry will wel- 
come with open arms this book written out 
of the experience of an artist teacher. Cre- 
ative teaching is the theme of Adventure into 
Poetry. Every teacher of children should read 
it. 


Bioucu, GLENN O. & Huccett, AL- 
BERT J. Methods and Activities in 
Elementary-School Science. Dryden 
Press, 1951. 310p. $3.75. 


This is a “must” book for elementary 
school teachers. The authors have carefully 
thought through the place of science in the 
elementary school curriculum and the con- 
tribution it can make to enrich living. The 
book contains many helpful, simple, and 
practical suggestions for teachers. Moreover, 
the book is written in simple and direct 
style. 
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BraMELb, THEODORE, Patterns of 
Educational Philosophy. World Book 
Company, 1950. 828p. $4.75. 

“Patterns” are perennialist, essentialist, 
progressive, and reconstructionist. The last 
is evidently destined according to the author 
to supplant the others ultimately. The book 
begins and ends with discussions among four 
imaginary educational philosophers repre- 
senting the four positions. 


Ciark, Josepx D. & OrHers. Hand- 
book of English-Speaking Reading 
Writing. Ginn & Company, 1951. 
487p. n.p. 

The purpose of this text is to aid the stu- 
dent in understanding and practicing the 
fundamentals of correct, forceful speaking 
and writing, and to encourage him to read 
widely, enjoyably, and _ intelligently. De- 
signed particularly for college freshmen. 

Craic, Lituian. The Singing Hills. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1951. 
242p. $3.00. 

This is a story of a teacher's varied expe- 
riences among the Southern highlanders in 
the untrammeled mountains of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. It is the personal experience 
of a sensitive young woman exposed to a 
group of deeply religious, naive men and 
women whose tie with civilization stems not 
from accepted contemporary mores, but 


rather from a communion with nature and 
with God. 


Cremin, Lawrence A. The Ameri- 
can Common School. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951. 259p. $3.50. 

A historical study primarily of the ideas 
and aims underlying the development of the 
American common school. Fully documented 
and well written. Professor George S. Counts 
has supplied a preface. 

Fitzpatrick, Epwarp A. La Salle 
Patron of All Teachers. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1951. 428p. $6.00. 

While educators today continue to build 
on to educational foundations established by 
St. John Baptist De La Salle in the seven- 
teenth century, his name has been seldom 
mentioned in the histories of education. 
Where the name is mentioned, it is fre- 
quently by way of misrepresentation. In this 
volume, a noted educator places La Salle 
in his rightful niche in the history of edua- 
tion’s hall of fame. 

Under- 


GALLAGHER, J. ROSWELL. 
standing Your Son’s Adolescence. 
Little, Brown, & Company, 1951. 212p. 
$3.00. 
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A book dealing with problems of adoles- 
cence written from the view point of the M. 
D. talking to parents or persons who need 
to understand the problems of youth. The 
book may be most valuable to parents by 
preventing excessive amounts of worrying 
over normal developmental problems. 

Gates, ARTHUR I. AND PEARDON. 
Good Times Today and Tomorrow. 
Macmillan Company, 1951. 326p. n.p. 

A lovely little story book for children, with 
fascinating illustrations. Stories concern sub- 
jects of particular interest to children, such 
as the circus, everday friends, animals, the 
out-of-doors- in America, Pilgrims, magic, 
children of other lands, and “just some 
silly stories.” 

Keene, Frances W. Bible Play for 
Grade School Boys and Girls. Sea- 
horse Press, 1951. 128p. $1.00. 

Through ingenious activity patterns made 
up of puzzles—crossword and other types, 
cut-outs, stories, games, cards, picture match- 
ups, and the like, methods are presented for 
the teaching of Bible stories in the grades. 

Ki_patrick, HEeEarp. Phi- 
losophy of Education. Macmillan 
Company, 1951. 465p. $4.75. 

According to the author this book repre- 
sents an effort to carry the atmosphere, atti- 
tude, and outlook on life of those who 
“sought to digest and apply Darwin’s Origin 
of Species to life and thought” practically 
and consistently into education. Thus he 
formulates the aims of education and outlines 
a process for their adequate implementation. 

Meap, Marcaret. The School in 
American Culture. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. 48p. $1.50. 

The 1951 Inglis Lecture on Secondary 
Education, given this time by an eminent 
anthropologist. Years of first-hand study of 
various cultures in the islands of the Pacific 
give the author a refreshingly novel orienta- 
tion when she examines American schools. 
Her conclusions will probably irritate some 
readers—all to their good. But the book can- 
not be laughed off or dismised with a shrug; 
it contains the sort of criticism that makes 
the reader think and perhaps even re-exam- 
ine the basic assumptions of his educational 
theory. 

OsTHEIMER, RicHarp H. A Statis- 
tical Analysis of the Organization of 
Higher Education in the United States, 
1948-1949, Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, 1951. 233p. $2.50. 

By ordered methods of analysis and pre- 
sentation, this study summarizes a large col- 
lection of primary data. This volume is still, 
however, a reference work. Explains how the 


university of higher education was estab- 
lished; presents the findings of the com- 
mission in terms of numbers of individual 
institutions, and in terms of student en- 
rollment of institutions. 


Punke, Harotp H. Community 
Uses of Public School Facilities. 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 247p. $3.75. 

Effective administration of public school 
facilities, in situations which press for the 
wider use, demands an understanding of 
common law principles which are not covered 
by specific statutes but which emerge from 
court rulings. This volume works out state- 
ments of such principles. It should be es- 
pecially useful for school superintendents and 
board members, recreation directors, sociol- 
ogists, and public welfare workers, as well as 
persons interested in community organiza- 
tion and public administration generally. 


Sanrorp, CHartes W. & OTHERs. 
The Schools and National Security. 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. 292p. $3.00. 

These carefully developed and evaluated 
recommendations of specific ways in which 
American education can better meet long- 
range requirements for national strength and 
well-being were developed by 200 educators, 
assisted by critical suggestions from 2000 
teachers and patrons, edited by three educa- 
tional leaders, all of Illinois. 


Stranc, Rut. Study Type of Read- 
ing Exercises—College Level. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
University,, 1951. 152p. 


For Classroom use, this series of thousand- 
word articles gives the student (1) informa- 
tion about reading and study methods and 
(2) practice in reading efficiently. And stu- 
dents who are not members of a special 
reading class may derive considerable value 
from the book by teaching themselves. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E, (Ed.). Mea- 
surement and Evaluation in the Im- 
provement of Education. American 
Council on Education, 1951. 145p. 
$1.50. 

This report of the Fifteenth Educational 
Conference, sponsored jointly by the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Education, should be of con- 
siderable interest to high school and college 
personnel concerned with evaluation, guid- 
ance, and admissions. 


WASHINGTON, BENNETTA BULLOCK. 
Background Factors and Adjustment. 


The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1951. 160p. n.p. 

This is a study of the socio-economic and 
personal factors in the school and subsequent 
adjustment of a selected group of high school 
students. 


Witkinson, C. W. & OTHERS. Writ- 
ing for Business. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1951. 347p. n.p. 

This book brings together in a single 
volume of convenient size the best articles 
written in recent years on the theory and 
practice of business communication, fresh 
from the men who know the latest develop- 
ments. 


ZELLNER, AUBREY ALBERT. Educa- 
tion in India. Bookman Associates, 
1951. 272p. $3.50. 

This history covers mainly the last ninety 
years of elementary and secondary education 
by government schools in the Lower Ganges 
River Valley. The author has done a work- 
manlike job on an educational area study of 
a king that needs to be made in dozens of 
other places. 


Health and Physical Education 


ARCHIBALD, Jor. Jnside Tackle. 
Macrae Smith Company, 1951. 208p. 
$2.50. 

The boys greatly admire their coach, and 
it seems certain that they will win the Little 
Four Conference title. However, before the 
season is over a substitute coach takes charge 
and the boys resent both the man and his 
tactics. Led by their captain, Vince Hadley, 
they manage to overcome the obstacles and, 
with grim determination and true _ sports- 
manship, defeat their opponents and go on to 
victory. Action-packed for football enthu- 
siasts, 12 to 16 years. 


Jacop A. The Camp 
Counselor. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1951. 337p. $4.50. 

A readable well illustrated book. It treats 
more aspects of camp counseling than any 
previous work on the subject without actually 
being concerned with program. It might 
well serve as a text or important reference 
in courses and workshops dealing with camp 
leadership and counseling. 


Henricu, Tommy & Ptraut, A. L. 
The Way to Better Baseball. Exposi- 
tion Press, 1951. 135p. $2.00. 

This is a book for serious study, and for 
serious students of the game of baseball. 
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Wutrr, Lee. Lee Wulff’'s Handbook 
of Freshwater Fishing. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1939. 263p. n.p. 

Whether your interest centers on the king 
salmon or the lowly bluegill you will find 
much of value in this book for fishermen. 
Should your question run to tackle and 
equipment, you have chapters on rods, reels, 
lines, lures, and clothing, with sound advice 
on the qualities to be sought in every item. 
Should you ponder on luring, hooking and 
playing the various species of fish, you have 
only to seek the proper chapter. 


Library Science 


CoL.inson, Rosert L. Bibliograph- 
ies, Subject and National. Hafner Pub- 
lishing Company, 1951. 172p. $3.00. 

The contents of this volume is thorough 
and comprehensive, being divided into two 
parts—Subject Bibliographies, and Universal 
and National Bibliographies, with 8 charts 
included in the text. 

Witson, Louis Rounp & OTHERS. 
The Library in College Instruction. H. 
W. Wilson Company, 1951. 347p. 
$3.75. 

This syllabus on the improvement of col- 
lege instruction through library use has a 
threefold aim: to acquaint the instructor 
fresh from intensive graduate studies with 
the types of books suitable for use in broader 
and less specialized undergraduate courses; 
to help him make effective use of the library 
resources and services; and to familiarize 
him with methods of reading guidance for 
college students. 


Literature 


ARBUTHNOT, May Hitt. Time for 
Poetry; A Teacher's Anthology. Scott, 
Foresman, & Company, 1951. 438p. 
n.p. 
A new production, compiled by the author 
of the Standard Works in Children’s Litera- 
ture. The volume attempts to lead children 
from the level of listening to nonsense verses 
to an appreciation of authentic poetry. The 
groupings cover such a range of subjects as 
people, animals, travel, play, the ridiculous, 
magic, weather, holidays, and wisdom and 
beauty. 

Barker, A. L. Novelette, with Other 
Stories. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. 239p. $2.75. 

In Novelette, A. L. Barker again shows 
all the remarkable skill with words, images 
and character which made Innocents, her 
book of short stories, such a success, In the 
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short novel and ten stories which make up 
this new book her virtuosity is displayed to 
the fullest extent. 

Beiter, Everett F. anp DIKTY, 
T. E. The Best Science Fiction Sto- 
ries, 1951. Frederick Fell, Inc., 1951. 
35lp. $2.95. 

More and more, thousands upon thousands 
of readers are turning to science fiction for 
the entertainment and education that these 
thrill-providing and thought-provoking stories 
contain, This 1951 volume contains eighteen 
top-flight science fiction stories—a veritable 
magnum opus of quality writing in this field. 

Brown, Ivor, No Idle Words and 
Having the Last Word. E. P. Dutton 
Company, 1951. 134p. $3.00. 

The third in the double volume series of 
the author, again having to do with the 
flavor and charm and sense of words rare 
and common. No one familiar with Brown’s 
other books will need to be urged to read 
this one. And those who are not familiar 
with Brown’s other books should open it at 
once, that is if they are really concerned with 
words. They will find nothing on the subject 
more informative or engaging. 

Mitton, GoipsmitH & OTHERS. 
Areopagitica and of Education, She 
Stoops to Conquer, Sonnets, The Way 
of the World, Selected Poems. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 5 Books. 
$.35 each. Crofts Classics. 

Five volumes containing Crofts Classics— 
Milton’s Areopagitica and of Education; 
Perry's The Way of the World; Shake- 


speare’s Sonnets; and Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer. 
Securist, HOUGH. 


Poems for Red Letter Days. Macrae 
Smith Company, 1951. 349p. $3.50. 

The volume is a useful and pleasant sheaf 
of poems by poets old and new for the im- 
portant calendar days of the year—a satisfy- 
ing gift for the poetry lover and a helpful 
library aid for recitations and state occasions. 


Music 


At Worship; A Hymnal for Young 
Churchmen. Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
119p. n.p. 

This hymnbook offers a generous selection 
of well-known hymns. An unusually complete 
set of indexes is offered. Among the unique 
featuers is the arrangement of worship mate- 
rials with the hymns according to content. 
Each main section forms a convenient unit 
of hymns, prayers, scriptures, poetry and 
prose readings. 
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DarrELL, R. D. Schirmer’s Guide 
to Books on Music and Musicians. G. 
Shirmer, Inc., 1951. 402p. $6.00. 


This novel book is both a reference key 
and illuminating guide to the whole world of 
musical literature. For anyone who at any 
time looks for information on any musical 
subject or personality, the Guide is an emi- 
— practical and easy-to-use reference 
tool. 


Duey, Puitip A. Bel Canto in Its 
Golden Age. King’s Crown Press, 
1951. 222p. $3.75. 


This study is an effort to find out some of 
the things that were said and done about 
the art of singing during the period of its 
greatest virtuosity. 


Grar, HERBERT. Opera for the Peo- 


ple. University of Minnesota Press, 
1951. 289p. $5.00. 


Everyone who enjoys opera will enjoy 
this book, and many who think they don’t 
like opera will be delighted to discover 
how they can enjoy it. 


Grant, Parks. Music for Elemen- 
tary Teachers. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 308p. $3.00. 


This book has been written for the person 
who is studying for the career of grade- 
school classroom teacher. Others who may 
use this volume to advantage are teachers 
already holding school positions but who are 
anxious to improve their handling of music; 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, and 
other administrators ; and ‘students majoring 
in music. 


Lyons, Dr. Joun Henry. Stories 
of Our American Patriotic Songs. 


Vanguard Press, 1942. 72p. $2.75. 


Stories of our American patriotic songs 
not only tells the circumstances under which 
our ten most popular patriotic songs were 
written and describes the occasions on which 
they were first sung; it also contains the 
words and music of each of these songs. 


Ropcers, Ricuarp, (Ed.). The 
Rodgers and Hart Song Book. Simon 
& Schuster, Inc., 1951. 243p. $7.50. 


The average American has thrilled to the 
music and lyrics of Richard Rodgers and of 
Lorenz Hart. To everyone, it seems there 
is a special appeal in their songs which have 
been almost daily on the radio (and later 
television) since 1928. The spirit of Rodgers 
and Hart has been captured in this mag- 
nificent work edited by one of the partners, 


Richard Rodgers. This book is big and gay; 
it is colorful and memorable; it undoubtedly 
will take its place on book shelves and in 
music collections as one of the finest works 
in the history of the song. Even to those 
who do not sing or play, this magnificent 
example of craftsmanship will have an ap- 
peal. Highly and strongly recommended. 


SCHERCHEN, HERMANN. The Nature 


of Music. Henry Regnery Company, 
1950. 193p. $3.75. 


This book, by one of the world’s music- 
ologists, seeks to establish the close relation- 
ship of music to the cultural and spiritual 
development of the last centuries. 


Sessions, Rocer. Harmonic Prac- 


tice. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1951. 44lp. n.p. 


A college text book, designed to meet 
needs which, the author, claims, earlier text- 
books fail to meet. 


Philosophy and Religion 


ANDERSON, BERNARD W. Rediscov- 
ering the Bible. Association Press, 


1951. 285p. $3.50. 


This modern, liberal point of view attempts 
challengly to bring the results to biblical 
scholarship and theology “down to earth” 
on the assumption that one “can take the 
Bible seriously without taking it literally”. 


Craic, CLARENCE Tucker. The One 
Church. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1951. 
155p. $2.00. 


Eight lectures in which citations of fact 
and scholarly argument leaps formidable 
barriers, concluding that a united Church 
“needs not only a true creed about the per- 
son of its Lord; it also needs that historical 
scholarship which will set forth from the 
gospel records as accurate a portrait as 
possible of the career of him whom God 
raised from the dead”. 


Ewinc, Cyrit. A Short 
Commentary on Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason. University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. 286p. $3.00. 


“A short commentary”—to quote the title 
page—on a book which has been for more 
than a century proverbial for difficulty if not 
for obscurity. Mr. Ewing has provided a brief 
and surprisingly clear analysis and summary 
and his work might well serve as an intro- 
ductory text for anyone wishing to make 
the acquaintance of the sage of Koenigsberg 
—to be followed, of course, by study of the 
original. 
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Gauss, Curistian, (Ed.). Teaching 
of Religion in American Higher Edu- 
cation. Ronald Press Company, 1951. 
158p. $2.75. 

A critical analysis of the situation with re- 
gard to instruction in religion in colleges 
and universities by men eminently qualified. 
Primarily addressed to teachers and admin- 
istrators responsible for developing programs 
of higher education and interest in the place 
of religion in such programs, this is one of 
the really important books of the year. It 
serves as a complement to General Education 
in a Free Society and ranks with it in im- 
portance. 

Marrow, Atrrep J, Living Without 
Hate. Harper & Brothers, 1951. 269p. 
$3.50. 

Can we live without hate? Mr. Marrow 
seems to think we can. He believes in the 
scientific approach to understand and solve 
the various group problems that beset man’s 
existence today. The book has been highly 
praised by none other than the Veep him- 
self—see the jacket for his comments. 

Meek, FrepericK M. Monday to 
Friday Is Not Enough. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 240p. $3.00. 

These twenty-five timely, non-sentimental, 
thought-provoking sermons by the minister 
of Old South Church, Boston, rivet attention 
upon modern scientific, sociological and psy- 
chological problems, bringing fruitfully to 
bear thereon the teachings of the Bible. 


Reference 


FuLton, Joun F. The Great Medi- 
cal Bibliographers. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1951. 107p. 
$4.00. 


The author traces the development of 
classified bibliography in the field of medi- 
cine from Galen in the second century to 
Keynes in the twentieth. Broadly conceived, 
the study falls into three principal chrono- 
logical divisions. The first covers the period 
from the indices of the papyri and parch- 
ment rolls in the great library of Alexandria 
through the sixteenth century, leading to the 
achievements of Conrad Gesner—called the 
father of bibliography for the entire learned 
world. 

OTTERMILLER, JoHN H. Index to 
Plays in Collections. The Scarecrow 
Press, 1951. 386p. $6.50. 

Plays from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day, from the Greeks to current Broad- 
way and London successes, which have been 
published in play anthologies and collections 
of literature are indexed and identified in 
this volume. It is limited to books published 
in England and the United States from 1900 
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through 1950. A total 4933 plays, by 984 
different authors, are indexed; 463 collec- 
tions are analyzed. Regular supplements are 
anticipated to keep the nineteenth century. 
Plays are identified, and their locations in 
hooks indicated. 

Ripcway, ATHELSTAN, (Ed.). Every- 
man’s Encyclopedia—Third Edition. 
Macmillan, 1950. 12 volumes. $27.50. 

These comfortable-to-hold volumes quick- 
ly supply authentic, up-to-date information 
on every country of the earth and in every 
field of knowledge. Every conceivable sub- 
ject is covered—history, politics, religion, 
science, the arts and literature, mythology, 
philosophy, biography, industry, commerce, 
and many others. 

The South American Handbook. 
London: Trade & Travel Publishers. 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1951. 770p. 
$1.50. 

Besides the twenty states of South Amer- 
ica, this book includes Central America, 
Cuba, and Mexico. Information on the 
history, economy, travel, government, natural 
resources, and currency, among other things, 
is given for each country. This edition main- 
tains the excellent reputation this handbook 
has won. 

Science and Mathematics 

Better Homes and Gardens. Handy- 
man’s Book. Meredith Publishing 
Company, 1951. 480p. $3.95. 

Every home dweller and owner seems to 
tend in the direction of a Mr. Fix-it. This 
is a book which tries (and it seems success- 
fully) to furnish the answer as how to do 
things around the house successfully. A clear 
explanation accompanied with 1660 pictures 
of the techniques and tools for home re- 
pair, maintenance, building and decoration. 
This book will be a “hit” with most men 
and a “must” in libraries. In looseleaf form, 
the work is easy to use and a complete 
index adds to the value of “Handyman’s 
Book.” 

Coceins, Jack & Pratt, FLETCHER. 
Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles and 
Space Ships. Random House, 1951. 
Unp. n.p. 

The historical development of “rockets, 
jets, guided missiles and space ships”, 
written and illustrated for young children. 

Yates, ROBERT Geometrical 
Tools. Educational Publishers, 1949. 
194p. $3.50. 

This book contains many useful ideas for 
the enrichment of high school mathematics 
instruction. Though it is designed as a work 
book for college students, the teacher can use 
much of the material at lower levels of in- 
struction. 
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Do you get tired from too much sitting? Do 
you like plenty of leg and arm room? Do 
comfort, safety, dependability and spacious- 
ness rank high on your travel “must” list? 


Then when you travel, go by train. 


Take a relaxing stroll through the cars .. . 


stop a while and visit with friends in other 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Ne 


parts of the train. Enjoy a game of cards or 
a refreshing drink in the club car. In the 
quiet atmosphere of the diner order from a 
menu the food you want—food prepared on 
the train and served to you at the peak of 


its tasty goodness, 


Yes, for solid comfort that makes any trip 
. via the N. C. 


a travel treat, go by train . 
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Sammer School 
Gune 16 to August 23, 1952 


First Term: 
JUNE 16-JULY 19 


Second Term: | 
JULY 21-AUGUST 23 


Peabody cordially invites you to share one of 
the most significant summer quarters 


in its entire history | 


For Information, Write 


Director of Admissions, 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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